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THE SAINTS AND BEATIFIED SERVANTS OF GOD, 
WHO HAVE FLOURISHED IN AMERICA. 


Sr. Francis Soxano had, as we have seen, evangelized the south and the 
Pacific shore. On the very year of his death, embarked for America a holy Father 
or »e Society of Jesus, destined to become the Apostle of Carthagena, and the 
slave of the slave. The Blessed Peter Claver was born at Verdu in Catalonia in 
the year 1581, of parents eminent for piety and virtue, who instilled like qualities 
to his infant heart from the very cradle. In youth his piety and love of study 
won general admiration, and every preferment was open to him, but zeal for his 
neighbor’s salvation led him to enter the Society of Jesus. His reputation was 
such that he was instantly admitted on his application in August, 1602. After a 
fervent noviceship, he was sent to the college of Majorca and there had the inex- 
pressible happiness of enjoying the direction of the Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, 
then porter of the college, an eminent contemplative, from whom Claver derived 
much spiritual profit, and even a knowledge of his future career. Before com- 
pleting his studies, he solicited the American mission, and was sent out in 1610. 
From that time he never asked about Spain, and seemed to have forgotten every- 
thing but the land of his labors. Completing his studies at Santa Fé de Bogota, 
he was ordained at Carthagena in 1615, and from that moment devoted himself to 
the care of the negro slaves. No sooner did a slaver reach the port than he hast- 
ened on board with his interpreters, a basket of delicacies for the sick, and other 
necessaries. The sick were the first objects of his zeal. Gaining their good will 
by his kind and gentle manner, he instructed them in the doctrines of Christianity ; 
and if there was danger, baptized them. He then began his regular instructions 
for those in health, which he continued from day to day, till they were pre- 
pared for baptism. Then, on an appointed day, he administered the sacrament to 
all, after a touching exhortation to persevere in virtue. The amount of his toil 
may be conceived, when we learn that at that time ten or twelve thousand slaves 
were annually landed at Carthagena. Nor did this include all, as many slavers, 
to avoid the custom-house duties, landed their cargo on the coast and pretended 
that they belonged to former licensed importations, and were already baptized. 
The zeal of the servant of God was more active than the interest of the govern- 
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ment officers ; he discovered most of these negroes, instructed and baptized them. all & 
Not wearied with these labors, he visited the hospitals, and especially that of the | with 
Incurables and Lepers, whom he nursed with the greatest charity. The poor for, [food 
saken negroes, too, in their hovels, were never too forlorn or too distant to escape | _faste 
him. So long did he breathe the pestiferous atmosphere of these abodes of misery, F 
that his taste and smell were entirely lost. Besides all this, his austerities were pray 
frightful: his life was a miracle, as nothing but a miracle could have sustained it had 
in such a climate, where a scratch is often fatal. Over the negroes, he maintained follo 
a general direction ; he had regular masses, instructions and devotions for them; spin 
he was their pastor, their father, their protector. In their behalf he frequently dina 
exercised the miraculous powers with which God, in a most eminent degree, see 
invested him. Among the Spaniards he labored reluctantly, as they had clergy soul 
in abundance; but the poor could always have recourse to him, and for them, as of ( 
for Moors, and heretics or unbelievers, he spared no toil. } E 
During the season when slavers were not accustomed to arrive, he traversed the | _—of s 
country, visiting plantation after plantation, to give spiritual consolation to the still 
. slaves. For a time, also, he was sent to labor among the Indians near the Isthmus, plis 
the field of the labors of St. Louis Bertrand, but, being seized with a fatal fever, he in tl 
was carried back to Carthagena ; there, partly recovering, he renewed his labors, but her 
was again prostrated, and for the last four years of his life was scarcely able to con 
move. Such was the poverty and wretchedness of the Jesuits, that he had no , —upo 
attendant but a negro boy, and men were actually tearing down the house when | Am 


he died, on the 8th of September, 1654, at the age of 72, a faithful imitator of the i cha 
great Xavier. His canonization was immediately undertaken and almost brought 


to a close in 1747; but the suppression of his order and the troubles in Europe ordi 
deferred the publication of the brief till the 29th of August, 1848, when he was | divi 
solemnly beatified by Pope Pius IX.* | tise 
St. Rose of Lima is one of whom we scarce need write. Her devotion extends ard 
from Canada to Patagonia: her name is given in baptism to the children of the | phe 
faith throughout the continent; it marks the convents, missions and towns of the pro 
last two centuries. ‘ 
Her life is one of the most wonderful on record: it is entirely beyond the ordi- the 
nary course of the operations of nature and grace, and is proposed by the Church the 
rather as an object of admiration than of imitation, to those of her sex and age. sell 
Bom at Lima, on the 20th of April, 1586, of Gaspar de Flores, a native of lav 
Porto Rico, of Spanish extraction, and Maria de Oliva, an Indian, she received in wa 
baptism the name of Isabella, but by her mother was almost as soon styled her 
* Rose,” from the beauty of her complexion; and having been confirmed under her 
this name by St. Turibius, bears it in the dyptics of the Church. | tior 
As she grew up, she evinced a total aversion to the vanities of the world anda in| 
love of suffering ; and while, on the one hand, her mother sought every means to eas 
guard and heighten the beauty of her lovely child, Rose made all her decorations the 
objects of pain and mortification ; for, mindful of filial duty, she cheerfully obeyed mc 
on all occasions. doi 
At the age of five she took as her patroness St. Catharine of Sienna, and re- fic 
solving to imitate her in all things, consecrated herself to God by a vow of virgin- las 
ity, and formed a resolution never to eat flesh meat unless ordered to do so. This 
was not enough, however, to satisfy her love of suffering: she also abstained from 
*Fleurian: Life of B. Peter Claver; Abridged Life, N. York; Butler, Feb, 5, Note. 
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all kinds of fruit, fasted frequently, and on Fridays mingled her scanty portion 
with gall or wormwood. Such austerities soon rendered bread and water the only 
food which she could take, and for the rest of her life she may be said to have 
fasted perpetually. 

Forming a little hermitage in her father’s garden, she spent her time there in 
prayer and labor, interrupted only by pious reading; for, uninstructed by men, she 
had learned to read and write. Heavenly favors, ecstacies, revelations, suddenly 
followed, as so often happens in the servants of God, by dryness, temptation, and 
spiritual abandonment, daily achieved her sanctification. Her life was so extraor- 
dinary that St. Turibius appointed a commission of theologians to examine and 
see whether she was not the victim of a delusion: but after a long scrutiny, their 
sound and learned judgment decided that she was evidently directed by the Spirit 
of God. 

Her parents, who had been hitherto affluent, now fell into poverty, and the task 
of supporting them devolved chiefly on Rose. She did not shrink from the duty: 
still giving much time to her interior exercises, she found enough left to accom- 
plish more work than any of her companions. This cause compelled her to remain 
in the world, for though urged to enter a newly founded convent of Poor Clares, 
her mother absolutely refused her consent and pressed her to marry. Rose then 
confessed her vow of virginity, which defeating the hopes of her parents, drew 
upon her a series of persecutions, even to blows, and ill treatment of every kind. 
Amid this storm she displayed the humility and obedience which had always 
characterized her, and at last she triumphed. Left in peace to pursue her vocation 
and her imitation of St. Catharine, she begged leave to take the habit of the third 
order of St. Dominic. This project her mother still opposed, but Rose being 
divinely enlightened, beheld the future open: she saw a convent of St. Catharine 
tise in her native city, and in it herself and her mother in the habit which she so 
ardently desired. She declared this firmly in spite of the ridicule which her pro- 
phecy encountered: and as we shall see, that prophecy, contrary to every human 
probability, was actually accomplished. 

Soon after completing her twentieth year, her mother yielded, and she received 
the Dominican habit in August, 1606, and thus devoted to God, yet remaining in 
the world, continued to serve her family, to edify her neighbor, and to devote her- 
self to works of mercy, especially visiting the sick and wretched, on whom she 
lavished every care. Full of zeal for the conversion of the Indian tribes, to whom she 
was allied by blood, she aroused the devotion and courage of apostolic men, and by 
her burning words urged them to new labors. Her own words and example, nay, 
her very appearance, converted many from a life of sin, while her care and devo- 
tion to them in their maladies won many more. Hers was not a useless life, even 
in the eyes of the world, which so often reviles the cloister: and it will, perhaps, 
easily pardon her most extraordinary austerities, when it considers that in spite of 
them, and impelled by the self-same spirit which prompted them, she accomplished 
more works of philanthropy than a hundred ladies, whose life is spent in bou- 
doirs and saloons, who suffer only from the effects of late hours and other sacri- 
fices to the prince of this world.* But the world, naturally, does not condemn these 
last so warmly as it does those who choose to suffer a little for God’s sake. 


* << [ have more martyrs in your walls 
Than God has,”’ 


Says Lucifer in the Golden Legend, and it is but too true. 
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As the close of her life drew near, she was frequently, to all appearance, at the 
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point of death, but herself foretold the place of that event and thus reassured her and 
triends. She was to die in the house of her friend, Senora Gonzales de Mesa, and all} 
begged that when she was dead, none but her own mother and that lady should last 
lay out her corpse for burial. His 
On the 23d of August, 1617, Father John de Lorenzana, her confessor, was sucl 
about to leave her in the evening, when she asked the last blessing. ‘I will give V 
it to-morrow,” he replied.—*‘ It will be too late,”’ said Rose, “at the first hour of ordi 
the festival of St. Bartholomew, I shall go to meet the bridegroom who calls me.” exp 
Begging pardon of all present, she then made her profession of faith, received the | alm 
last sacraments, and during her thanksgiving calmly expired, on the 24th of August, ness 
1617, in the 32d year of her age. ‘Jesus be ever with me!” were her last Mai 
words, as they were the first she had ever uttered. I 
On the news of her death the whole city crowded to Mesa’s house, so that the | _ plat 
soldiery were required to preserve order: rank and distinction were forgotten: the | Me 
Spanish noble and the poorest Indian struggled alike to reach the body of the saint. con 


From this moment she was invoked as a saint, and miracles rewarded the faith of ; cou 
' 
' 


her clients. The convent of St, Catharine’s, founded according to her prediction, A 
and the entrance into it of her mother and many others, as she had foretold, con- | wai 
firmed the confidence of the people. The process of her canonization was begun. | — con 
** The whole life of Rose,” said Father Antonio de la Nega Loaysa, of the Society him 
of Jesus, when under oath, “ the whole life of Rose, from her cradle to her latest i nea 
breath, was a continuous miracle.” Fuller testimony confirmed this: and after i sail 
the usual close examination, she was beatified by Alexander VII, in 1666, but her thai 
eultus was confined to the Dominicans and Peru. This did not satisfy the piety wh 
of the faithful ; in 1669, although not yet canonized, she was declared protectress | _ inte 
and principal patron of all the churches of the new world. In the following year | floc 
the decree of her canonization was published, though the bull was not issued or | cha 
the solemnization performed, till the 12th of April, 1671. I 
Saints flourished likewise in the cloister. Lima possessed two holy lay-brothers 1 fed 
of the order of St. Dominic, who have been raised to the rank of Beati. The 7 
e Blessed Martin Porras was a mulatto, and as too oftens happens, the fruit of an par 
illicit intercourse. Left at first in the care of his negro mother, in poverty and call 
vice, he displayed the greatest modesty, piety and charity for the poor. Touched Lin 
by this, his father, a knight of Alcantara, acknowledged his pious child, and had wh 
him educated. Able now to give more time to prayer, and to nourish his mind } his 
by reading, Martin rapidly advanced in sanctity. The Church, the hospital, the por 
homes of affliction, were his only haunts of pleasure. When he had attained the rest 
age of 22, he resolved to fly the world and applied for admission into the order of wel 
St, Dominic. Father Francis de Vega, prior of the convent of the Rosary, gladly obt 
received one already regarded as a saint. As a religious, all his virtues acquired gav 
new strength, but for humility he became truly eminent. It was with delight there- 801 
fore, that he found himself made infirmarian, and enabled thus to render the most the 
humble services to his brethren. Accustomed from youth to the care of the sick, hor 
he possessed a skill and knowledge which particularly fitted him for the labor to f 
which charity had called him from his cradle. Some time after his profession, a Lin 
pestilential fever broke out in Peru; and Martin was permitted to serve the poor. to 1 
Limatombo was the first theatre of his zeal : Spaniard, negro, Indian, alike received 
his care. He cured many, consoled all; inspired sorrow for sin, resignation and 
love for God. In death he assisted his penitents, and afterwards gave them decent 
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interment. Recalled to Lima by his superiors, he renewed his career of charity, 
and the miraculous cures which he effected, apparently by trifling herbs, made 
all look up to him as a saviour. His convent was surrounded by the sick, and at 
last his superiors allowed him to make it a hospital, those of the city being full. 
His sister next gave her house for the same purpose, for his charity and zeal were 
such that none could help being carried away by it. 

When the epidemic ceased, he became the almoner of Lima: his hand was the 
ordinary channel of charity: he relieved the bashful poor, youth whom poverty 
exposed to temptation, and those whom sickness prevented from even seeking 
alms. His spirit of prophecy enabled him to foresee the result of each case of sick- 
ness: so that when any one of his friends fell ill and received no visit from Brother 
Martin, it was certain that he would recover. 

His humility induced him to ascribe the cures he performed to his medicinal 
plants, and his knowledge of diseases to experience; but the archbishop elect of 
Mexico falling ill, and being abandoned by physicians, summoned Martin, and 
commanding the brother to touch his side, recovered his health. So clear a miracle 
could not be concealed. 

After a life of such charity, of prayer and of austerities, the Blessed Martin was 
warmed of his own end, and prepared to die. A last trial came. He who had 
consoled thousands in death, was himself bereft of all comfort, temptation assailed 
him; but at last he calmly expired on the 3d of November, 1639, at the age of 60, 
nearly forty of which had been spent in the religious state. Regarded by all as a 
saint, his death was deplored as a general calamity, except when it was considered 
that his charity could not be less fervent in heaven, or his heart have grown cold 
when clasped to the heart of that Jesus whom he had so faithfully served. His 
intercession was invoked, his relics were sought, and such were the crowds that 
flocked to his tomb, that fourteen years after his death his cell was changed into a 
chapel, and his uncorrupted body transferred to it. 

Lima called for his canonization, and after the usual proceedings, he was beati- 
fied by Pope Pius VII.* 

The Blessed John Massias was born in Estremadura in 1585, of poor and pious 
parents. Heir of these virtues, his early years was spent as a shepherd, till he was 
called by God to America. Landing at Carthagena, he made his way on foot to 
Lima, and applied for-admission at the Dominican Convent of St. Mary Magdalen, 
where he was received on the 23d of January, 1622; for though he was unknown, 
his piety, gravity and modesty prepossessed all in his favor. He was soon made 
porter, and entrusted with the distribution of alms, and in this ministry spent the 
rest of his life. No poor person could escape his charitable search —none ever 
went from him without receiving relief. All were astonished how a poor religious 
obtained the means of bestowing such alms; but as one biographer remarks, “ If he 
gave from the store-house of God, which is infinite, what wonder that he gave 
somuch?”? His charity was not confined to bodily wants; he daily instructed 
the poor who came to the door, in their catechism, and made them touching ex- 
hortations. 

A severe illness, produced by his austerities, spread a general grief through 
Lima, followed by as general a joy at his recovery, for as he told one who came 
to weep beside him: “Stop! this vile worm is not ripe yet.” 


*Touron Hist. de |’Am. xii, 544. 
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His knowledge of the secrets of the heart, his insight into the future, and his 
zeal for God’s glory, enabled him to draw many from vice; none could resist his 
words, for conceal their disorders as they might, they felt that all was known to 
him. Conversions of the most remarkable character are ascribed to the Blessed 
Massias. At last, after twenty-four years spent in the service of his neighbor by 
day, and in prayer and austerities by night, he was seized with a fatal malady in 
August, 1645, and after an illness of three weeks, during which he was visited 
by the most eminent persons of the city, expired, as he had predicted, on the 17th 
of September. His death was no sooner known, than the convent was besieged; 
so eager were thousands to possess some of his relics, that the body was saved 
with difficulty. After his solemn obsequies, his tomb was the resort of the afflicted, 






so that on the first anniversary of his death, his cell having been enlarged intoa | 


chapel, his body was transferred to it. : 

Proceedings for his canonization were undertaken at an early date, and he too 
was beatified by Pope Pius VII. 

In the same year the Blessed Mariana de Paredes y Flores closed her mortal 
career; the last American raised by an official act to the veneration of the faithful, 
she is the counterpart of the Rose of Lima, and has long been known in ecelesi- 
astical history as the Lily of Quito. Born in that city, on the 31st of October, 
1618, she inherited from her father, a noble officer named Don Jerome Paredes, a 
deep and tender piety. Her early years showed a self-sacrificing devotion, and a 
love of suffering. Guided by the Jesuit Fathers, she heard the story of the martyr 
church of Japan, and was enflamed with a desire of converting the heathen. 
Taking in her first communion the name of Mariana de Jesus, at twelve she 
bound herself by the three vows of religion, and soon after, with three companions, 


ayer: Ste 


whom she had gained by the fire of her zeal, she left her father’s house to go and | 


convert the Indians. Brought back from her wild attempt, she next resolved to 
lead an eremitical life, and retired to a hermitage near Quito. She was induced 
to leave it, when shown by her directors that such was not, and could not be her 
duty. Her father’s house was thenceforward the shrine of her virtues: not called 
to the cloister, she remained to hallow the secular state, and in it, guided by the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, she made rapid progress in the way of perfection. 
Giving to the poor her dowry, she led a life of austerity and penance, similar to 
that of St. Rose, being ever ready to sacrifice herself for others. An occasion soon 
offered for an heroic act of this virtue. A pestilence ravaged Quito in 1645; 
Mariana, in prayer in the church, offered herself a sacrifice for the people — the 
offering was accepted —she died, and the pestilence ceased. Her body arrayed in 
a Franciscan habit, was laid out in the church of the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, and the people of the city flocked around it as around a holy corpse, to 
touch their beads and reliquaries, and implore her prayers. 

The Society of Jesus adopted her cause and became the postulants for her 
canonization ; their suppression checked, their restoration renewed the process, and 
she was at last beatified by Pius IX, on the 20th of November, 1853. * 

Such are the saints and beatified servants of God, who have flourished in 
America, unless with many we believe, that St. Ansgar reached Greenland. 
Besides these, however, several in Europe are closely connected with the history 
of the Church in America. St. Pius V took a deep interest in the missions to the 
Western World ; St. Francis Borgia, while general of his order, founded missions 


* Notice in American Celt. 
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in the Chesapeake Bay, Florida, Cuba and Mexico; Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez 
formed a Claver and other heroic missionaries expressly and prophetically for that 
field; St. Francis Regis burned with a desire to labor amid the snows of Canada, 
was even appointed to that mission, but was unexpectedly recalled; and many 
another, like Maria de Agreda, in her cloister, labored in spirit amid the native 
tribes of the Western World, but their history is not written here below; it is 
inscribed in the book of Divine knowledge. 





THE DIALOGUES OF ST. GREGORY.—II. 
CHAPTER II. 
OF LIBERTINUS, SUPERIOR OF THE SAME MONASTERY. 


Grecory.—Libertinus, a most reverend man, who, in the time of Totila, King 
of the Goths, was Superior of this monastery at Fundi, lived and was instructed 
under his direction, (that of Honoratus). Concerning whom, though the sure 
testimony of the multitude has published a number of extraordinary works, yet 
the aforesaid Lawrence the Religious, who is now living, and at that time was 
most familiarly acquainted with him, was accustomed to tell me many things, a 
few of which, such as I remember, I will relate. 

In the province of Sammium, which I mentioned before, he was once journey- 
ing on business of the monastery. And whereas Darida, general of the Goths, 
happened to be in the same place, with his army, the servant of God was dis- 
mounted from the horse he was riding, by Darida’smen. He, cheerfully suffering 
the loss of the animal, offered also to the enemy the whip which he held, saying: 
“Take this, that you may have wherewith to drive the beast;” which said, he 
forthwith betook himself to prayer. Marching rapidly, the general’s army came 
to the river called Vulturnus, and thereupon all and each began to prick their 
horses with spears, and to gore them with spurs; but the horses, wounded with 
blows and bloody with spurring, might be wearied indeed, but not moved; and 
feared to touch the water of the river, as if it had been a fatal precipice. When 
then all the horsemen had become tired out with this beating of the animals, one 
of them reasoned that because of the injury they had done the servant of God on 
the way, were they suffering this delay of their journey. Upon this, immediately 
turning back, they found Libertinus prostrate in prayer. To whom, when they 
said, “ Arise, take thy horse: ”’ he answered, “‘ Keep him and welcome, I have no 
need of a horse.”? But they dismounting, raised him, unwilling, upon the steed 
from which they had thrown him, and forthwith departed. Whose horses now so 
quickly passed over the river, which before they could not cross, that it was as if 
the bed of the river had been emptied of its waters. And thus it happened, that 
when to the servant of God his only horse was restored, every one else recovered 
the use of his own. 

Again, about the same time, came Bucellinus at the head of the Franks, into the 
district of Campania. A rumor had gone abroad concerning the monastery of the 
same servant of God, that it was possessed of great riches. The Franks, then, 
having entered the chapel, began furiously to hunt out Libertinus, to shout Liber- 
tinus! where he himself lay prostrate in prayer. A thing truly wonderful! the 
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enraged Franks searching for him, as they entered, brushed against him, yet could 
not see him. And thus, frustrated by blindness, they went away from the monas. 
tery empty. 

Another time he was going to Ravenna, on business of the monastery, at the 
command of the Abbot who had succeeded Honoratus, his master. Through love 
of the venerable Honoratus, Libertinus was accustomed always to carry in his 
bosom, a sandal of his, wherever he went. While then he was on his way, it 
happened that a certain woman bore along the dead body of her little son. Who, 
when she recognized the servant of God, urged by the love of her child, seized his 
horse by the rein, and adjuring him, said, “‘ May you never leave this place, till 
you restore my child.” He, considering how extraordinary would be such a mira- 
cle, trembled at the solemnity of her entreaty ; he wished to avoid the woman; 
but being quite unable to do so, hesitated. It is well to reflect what a conflict 
must have arisen in his breast. There strove his wonted humility, with the piety 
of the woman: fear lest he should presume too much, with grief lest he should 
not aid the bereaved mother. But to the glory of God, mercy conquered in that 
breast, which was therefore mighty, because vanquished; for pious it could not 
have been, if pity had not prevailed. He dismounted, therefore, fell on his 
knees, lifted his hands to heaven, drew the sandal from his bosom and laid it 
upon the breast of the dead boy. “While he was praying, the soul returned to the 
body of the dead child; whom he took by the hand, restored living to the weeping 
mother, an@ proceeded on his way. 

Perer.— What shall we say of this? that the merit of Honoratus, or the 
prayer of Libertinus, procured this great miracle ? 

Grecory.— In the manifestation of so wonderful a work, the virtue of both was 
joined with the faith of the woman; and therefore I suppose Libertinus could do 
these things because he had learned to trust rather to the virtue of his master, than 
to his own. For he thought that the spirit of him whose sandal he placed upon 
the corpse, would obtain what he sought. So Eliseus, bearing the mantle of his 
master, and coming to the Jordan, struck it once and the waters were not divided; 
but immediately, when he said, “ Where is now the God of Elias?’ and struck 
the river with the mantle of his master, he made a way through the waters. 
Dost thou observe, Peter, in great works how much humility avails? Then 
could he manifest the virtue of the master, when he recalled his name to memory. 
For when he returned to humility under his master, what the master had done, he 
himself also did. 

Perer.— I am well pleased with what you say ; but let me ask, is there nothing 
else you can tell of him for our edification ? 

Grecory. — There is, certainly ; but whether there be those who wish to imi- 
tate! Truly, I think the virtue of patience greater than signs and wonders. For 
once on a time, he who, after the decease of the venerable Honoratus, held the rule 
of the monastery, became so enraged against Libertinus, that he struck him with 
his hands. . And because he could find no stick with which to attack him, catch- 
ing up a footstool, he beat him with it upon the head and face, till his whole front 
was swollen and livid; who, thus terribly wounded, retired in silence to his own 
bed. On the next day there were some legal afiairs to be attended to, for the good 
of the monastery. Matins therefore being ended, Libertinus came to the bedside 
of the Abbot and humbly begged to make a request. But the latter, knowing how 
much he was honored and beloved by all, thought that on account of the injury 
he had done him, he wished to leave the monastery ; and inquired, “ Whither do 
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you wish to go?””? To whom he answered, “A process has been appointed, 
Father, for the affairs of the monastery, which I cannot avoid; and because yes- 
terday I promised I would go, I have made arrangements to do so.” Then the 
Abbot, considering from the bottom of his heart, his own roughness and severity, 
the humility and gentleness of Libertinus, leaped from the bed, embraced the feet 
of Libertinus, and declared that he had sinned, that he himself was guilty, who 
had presumed to offer so cruel an insult to such aman. But on the other hand, 
Libertinus casting himself upon the earth, and prostrate at his feet, attributed to 
his own fault and not to the other’s violence, what he had suffered. And thus it 
happened, that the Father was brought to great meekness ; and the humility of the 
disciple got the mastery of the master. When then he had gone forth to assist at 
the case in behalf of the monastery, many persons of note and high rank, who held 
him in great honor, much wondering, inquired of him anxiously, what it meant, 
that his face was so swollen and bruised. To whom he answered, “ Yesterday, 
as I deserved for my sins, I came into collision with a foot-stool, and so got the 
injury you see.”” Thus the good man observing from his heart, reverence of the 
truth and of his Superior, neither betrayed the fault of a Father, nor incurred the 
sin of falsehood. < 

Perer.—-Think you, that this venerable man, of whom you have related such 
distinguished virtues, left none out of so large a congregation, to imitate him in his 
memorable acts ? 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—V. 
(Rome). 

Ar length the heart is full, as I stand on the banks of the Tiber and gaze with 
strange emotions on this mighty city, the fairest of the world ‘‘rerum pulcherrima 
Roma.” To me there is something exceedingly expressive and puissant in that 
brief word.” It is the word, with which memory, the great enchantress, calls up 
the spectral past, and traces in dim and awful review, the images of kings and 
people, of consuls and tribunes, of emperors and pontiffs, of battling hosts and 
triumphant pageants, of rampant vice and heroic virtue, of pride and humiliation, 
of pomp and misery, of gorgeousness and ruin! Who indeed can read the history 
of Rome, without deep interest in her vicissitudes and sorrows, or look unmoved 
on this spectacle, when like the poet’s hero, “ exquiritque auditque virém monu- 
menta priorum.” As I tread the via sacra, where Horace sauntered and mused ; or 
stand on the Mosiac floor of Mecenas, where the Roman lyrist and his brother 
bards recited their classic lines; or rest awhile on the site of Cicero’s house, where 
he penned his Opera diva; or traverse the forum, whose every inch is sculptured 
with immortal deeds, I freshen the memory of early life, when we read the im- 
perishable works of Roman orators, historians or poets, with some of that enthusi- 
asm which Pliny and Erasmus confess; with that love of the ancients of which 
Claudian speaks : 

Dilecteeque urbis tenero conceptus ab ungue 
Tecum crevit amor. 


43 You. I.—No. 6. 
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As the panorama revolves and exhibits the pictured past, look at those togaed chiefs, 
with their strongly marked physiognomy, their hardy frames, their resolute air, 
their proud, defiant, conquering eye: Camillus and Coriolanus, Fabius and Paulus 
CEmilius, Scipio and Marcellus, Marius and Sylla, Cicero and Cato, Crassus and 
Lepidus, Brutus and Cassius, Cesar and Pompey, Anthony and Augustus! Look 
too at the female train as it appears: Cornelia and Agrippina: and Livia, Julia, 
Messalina, Poppa, Faustina! Happy indeed that the virtues of the mother of 
the Gracchi and the noble wife of Germanicus can soften the harsh shades cast 
by the vices of so many of their sex; of whom we may say in the words of 
Tacitus, describing the wife of Nero: “ Huic mulieri cuncta alia fuére, preter 
honestum animum ” — gifted with every charm, but devoid of a virtuous heart. . . 
Look again. Ah! there are the delvers in the intellectual mines, the finders of 
rare gems, the fashioners, in many modes, of precious ores: Horace, Virgil, 
Tibullus, Ovid, Propertius; Valgius, Varius, Sallust, Livy, Nepos, Varro, with 
their brethren ; and dear old Cicero, with his pardonable weaknesses, his glorious 
gifts, his honest heart! And then the patrons who shine in the reflected light of 
genius; Mecenas, Messala, Agrippa, Pollio, and Augustus himself; much as we 
detest the hard selfishness of this first of the imperial Cesars and his inexpiable 
crime in sacrificing Tully to Anthony’s rage. . . 


(Paganism — CurisTIANITY). 

But let the splendors of a purer era appear. If we scan solely the space of 
eighteen hundred years, how can we fail to admire the wisdom of God, to adore 
his providence, to acknowledge his goodness, signalized in this land of wonders? 
The architect may glory in its unrivalled fabrics; the antiquary rejoice in disinterred 
treasures ; the artist revere the peerless models grouped before his eyes ; the scholar, 
amid classic memorials, love this ‘city as his alma mater; the historian ponder the 
monuments of Rome and search among its archives ; the philosopher speculate on 
its original grandeur and dissolution: but the Christian who sees “the Almighty 
looking down from heaven on the children of men;”? who acknowledges His 
government and extols His religion among the nations, discovers in the series of 
events, chronicled through many ages, holier influences, sweeter reminiscences, 
sublimer marvels. He beholds them in the wide-spread and woful desolations of 
this imperial domain ; in the overthrow of strongholds deemed impregnable ; in the 
crumbling temples of antiquity and the basilics which rise upon their ruins; but 
more signally in the habits, sentiments, destinies of its people. It is the result of 
the combat of two great principles, the Divine and the Human; the triumph of 
truth over error ; of the power of God over the passions of men. Let Gibbon look 
down from the heights of the capitol and mourn the victory of Christianity over 
Heathenism. He reasons “according to the rudiments of the world and not ac- 
cording to Christ ;”’ but the disciple of a crucified Lord will ever exult in the su- 
premacy of the Cross, and be thankful that this great lesson has been given to 
magnify the good and abase the wicked. , 

Blot out the latest characters on the scroll of time; renew the palmiest days of 
Rome; raise the fallen column; repair the dismantled amphitheatre ; restore the 
crushed palace of the Cesars ; bring back the insignia and energy of their empire; 
unpeople the sepulchres, and fill the streets and houses with the hum of Pagan 
multitudes. The mistress of the world is arrayed in countless charms, and fortified 
with the panoply of irresistible power. See the opulence, the luxury, the refine- 
ment of the people! See, too, their arrogance and cruelty? The riches of the 
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world are at their feet; the spoils of subjugated realms are poured into their re- 
positories ; purple and gems of gold flash in their halls and public ways; the streets 
are faced with rarest marbles and lined with statues, equal to the number of the 
inhabitants ; their roads and aqueducts, and arches and temples are chefs d’ceuvre 
of an artistic age. Their wise men are oracles; their armies, conquerors of kings ; 
their Emperors, masters of unnumbered provinces! What more is needed to 
aggrandize this idol before which the world lies prostrate? .... The voice of 
prayer addresses an unknown God; a humble altar is raised among those costly 
shrines; a novel doctrine assails the proud and sensual creeds of Rome; the cross, 
the sign and instrument of infamy, is the symbol of the sacrifices and virtues which 
itdemands. Wo to the disciples of that cross, the friends of Him who died upon 
it! “They are made a spectacle to the world!’ Hunted like wild beasts, and 
immolated in the midst of unspeakable horrors, they are given up as a homage to 
the pride and hatred and scorn of the Roman people. They who escape the 
dungeon, the fire and the rack, lie concealed, like the persecuted Jews of old, in 
the caverns of the earth, where they worship in fear and bury their martyred 
friends in darkness and tears. And now Paganism is exultant; proclamations of 
victory are formally made; columns are erected to perpetuate its memory ; and 
history in pompous records, announces it to posterity ! 

“But the figure of this world passeth away!’ Overleap the chasm of ages 
and look again on the scene of Pagan triumphs. ‘‘ Quare fremuerunt gentes et 
populi meditati sunt inania? ”” The cry of his saints rose to the ear of God. He 
stretched forth his hand, and like the army of the Assyrians, cut down in their 
might and insolence, the grandeur and glory of Rome disappeared! Where are 
the palaces of the demi-gods, which crowned the Palatine and shed a flood of glory 
on the ancient forum? Seek for them in a lonely expanse, where the hind plods 
his unconscious way among halls and baths and corridors, heaped up in indis- 
tinguishable ruins. The stranger builds his villa in the Canacula of Augustus, 
and the monks of St. Bonaventure chant their hymns in the aurea tecta of Nero. 
There the gardener cultivates his brocoli, and the vine dresser prunes his graperies. 
The laurel, the ivy and the ilex grow amid the deserted courts, the shattered porti- 
cos of Tiberius and Caligula. 

Even in the days of St. Gregory, more than a thousand years remove, how 
vivid and startling is the picture, drawn by this great pontiff, of the downfall of 
the haughty and ruthless protectress of Heathendom! —“ If we look around us, 
we beheld only the signs of mourning; if we listen, we hear lamentations on 


. every side. Rome which was once the empress of the world, is now desolate 


before us, crushed in the dust by enormous disasters, the wretchedness of her 
citizens, the ravages of her enemies, the multitude of her ruins! Where is the 
Senate? Where is the people? The marrow is dried up in her bones, her flesh 
is consumed, and all the lustre of her dignities vanished. Rome is empty. Again, 
where are those who exulted among the monuments of her glory? Where is 
their pomp? Where their pride? Where the phrenzied pleasures which con- 
tinued unabated in her precincts? Her destiny, like that of Juda, is recorded by 
the prophet: ‘Thou shalt be made bald like the eagle.’ Despoiled of her people, 
bereft of her strong men, by whom she swooped on her prey, Rome resembles an 
old eagle stripped of its plumage.”” And now after the lapse of eighteen centu- 
ries, we echo these questions, as we wander over the vast cemetery where Rome 
and her majesty lie entombed, and receive an answer from the trophies of a 
proscribed and down-trodden race. Where are the gardens of the tyrant who first 
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shed Christian blood and lighted their green vistas with human bonfires? Where 
are the ashes of his successor, who desecrated Calvary and built himself a mauso- 
leum, the wonder of the world? Where is the statue of another persecutor, with 
which the Roman Senate and people surmounted his princely column? Where 
are the virarium and arena and dungeon in which mercy was unknown, and the 
agonies even of the young and innocent and beautiful made a Roman holiday? . , 
The first of Christian basilics, “the tabernacle of God with men,” consecrates the 
Vatican gardens, and the Egyptian obelisk which occupies the portico, honors the 
victim instead of the tyrant. 


Tristids infernis Nero nil audivit in umbris 
Sacrari Petro quam monumenta sua. 


The sarcophagus of Adrian is tenantless and his mole is guarded by the flaming 
sword of St. Michael: the statue of Trajan is displaced by that of the Prince of 
the Apostles. The Tullian prison where the tnartyr was chained with his glorious 
collaborator “ is sealed with the light of God’s countenance,” in the holiest mys- 
teries of Religion, and hallowed to the pious pilgrim by its miraculous waters. 
The Colosseum so often vocal with the brutal ery Christiani ad leones now echoes 
the Christian’s prayer, and the instruction of the barefooted monk. The infamous 
cross stands erect, where holy blood was poured out like water, and from many a 
church, in the very centre of Rome, extends its shadow over the ruins of the 
temples of false Gods. The graves of those who perished in the theatres of 
Roman barbarity are known and honored, where their enemies moulder in oblivion; 
their relics are cherished and revered ; their names are invoked at the shrines which 
are dedicated to the one true God. Here, in fine, Cesar transferred his sceptre to 
the Fisherman, and the successor of Peter rules in tranquil holiness the empress of 
the world !— “‘ Know ye that the Lord hath made his holy one, wonderful... he 
hath put all things under his feet.””_ Thus has the giant statue which Daniel saw 
been broken in pieces, so that its place cannot be found, whilst the stone cut from 
the mountain without hands occupies its place. 

(Monte Marto). 

How many such reflections crowd upon the mind of the scholar and the Christ- 
ian, as he contemplates, side by side, ancient and modern Rome! But I must 
not fill my letter with only reflections. I wish to give you at least a coup d’ail of 
this great city. Ascend, then, some eminence, whence you will be enabled to 
judge more correctly of its topography and monuments. From several points I 
have enjoyed a magnificent prospect of the metropolis, and its environs. Such 
are the summits of the Pincian hill, of the Capitoline tower, of the dome of St. 
Peter’s. But none pleased me more than the view from Monte Mario, which 
stands outside the walls. Let me retrace my steps in a delightful excursion, and 
if you will, accompany me. Crossing the spacious square at the northern extrem- 
ity of Rome, 1 issued from the city into the ancient Via Flaminia, on which trav- 
ellers journey hither from Florence. A pleasant walk on a well graded road, (and 
by the by, the Roman roads are very fine), brought me to the Ponte Molle, span- 
ning with several bold arches, the turbid and swollen Tiber. I paused to muse 
over its parapets, on the historical events which gave distinction to the spot. Here, 
among other remarkable occurrences, Constantine and Maxentius decided the fate 
of Rome and the world. Here the luminous cross appeared in the heavens, the 
presage of victory to the future protector of the disciples of Jesus Christ, and on 
these hanke, whence torrents of blood dyed “the yellow stream,” the hosts of 
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Maxentius were routed, and he himself was precipitated into the river. The pen- 
cil of Raphael, in an immortal fresco, has imaged on the walls of the Vatican 
this victory of Constantine. Having left the bridge, I found myself in the ancient 
Etruria, which the river separates from Latium. I skirted the base of Monte 
Mario and climbed the acclivity by a rude, steep path. Now following the zigzag 
track, now clambering up the slippery and abrupt ascent, I stand on the plateau 
of the hill, nearly five-hundred feet above the sea. Stand by my side in advance 
of the stone pines and tall cypresses, and survey the wonders spread out at your 
feet. There is the wide Campagna, mapped in all its prominent lines. Curved 
by the range of the Saline hills, and the Volscian mountains, it presents on the east 
an irregular horizon, while far away to the south, the plain is undistinguished by 
undulations of the soil, till it blends its dim outlines with the azure sky. Oh! 
how beautiful is the bordering of this ravishing picture! Checkered in light and 
shade, the sides of the mountain are covered with a pale haze, which softens the 
salient ruggedness and tempers the brilliancy of the sun. The insulated Soracte 
stands in bold attitude on the northern confines and sentinels the savanna. 

How delicious is that sky, pure, transparent! Gossamer clouds, like a thin veil, 
are thrown partly over its face; while white peaked masses glimmering like fretted 
silver, hang above the hills and tint their long descending reaches with purple 
hues. The snow-clad Appenines tower above the lower ridge and throw it into 
clear and picturesque relief. On the acclivities of the hills, Tibur, Tusculum, Alba 
Longa, so famous in ancient days, or rather their successors with modern names, 
occupy pleasant nooks among woods and lakes, and look down upon the plain. 
With rapid, yet meandering current, the Tiber cuts the Campagna; and through 
neglected lands and cultivated fields, hillocks and sloping swards, vineyards and 
groves, villas and ruined castles, it hurries to the sea. Follow its gleaming course 
and tell me what you see. 

**In the midst, 
A City stands; her domes and turrets crowned 
With many a Cross.”’ 


Yes, there before you is Christian Rome! On the right bank of the river, you 
behold the Vatican and Janicular mounts; on the left, the seven hills, of which 
we read so much about in Roman history. The modern city has retreated from 
their sides, and extends over the inclined area, north and west. The houses are 
tall and massive, built of stone or stuccoed brick, with a uniformly white or 
yellow hue. The streets are narrow, tortuous, and though paved, unfurnished 
with side walks. Huge palaces cover large spaces; churches and oratories adorn 
every quarter of the city; obelisks, columns and towers form a marble forest; 
numberless fountains pour out unfailing streams of virgin water. Immediately 
before you is the splendid achievement of Michael Angelo, the Basilica of St. 
Peter, and the Vatican Palace with its several thousand rooms and inappreciable 
treasures. 

That extensive range which throws its broad shadows from the Quirinal, is the 
Pontifical Palace, where the conclave is ordinarily held, and the election of a new 
Pope proclaimed. To the south-east is Santa Maria Maggiore, the largest church 
in the city dedicated to the Blessed Virgin; south is Santa Croce, and westward 
8. Giovanni Laterano. These are the great basilics within the city, surrounded 
by three hundred churches, many of which, in other countries, would be regarded 
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as magnificent cathedrals. There is a history in each of these holy and venerable 
piles, that carries us back to the Constantine period. 

Let the eye cross the borders of the living city, and enter the domains of ancient 
Rome. I cannot say to you, in the words of Martial, elevated as we are above 
the plain : 

Hinc septem dominos videre montes 
Et totam licet estimare Romam. 


The tottering walls,the mausoleum of Augustus, the massive Colosseum, the 
sculptured arches of triumph, and the giant substructions of the capital stil] exist, 
with numberless memorials of an extraordinary people; but around them is soli- 
tude which awes the heart, and silence unbroken, but by the plaintive.chime of 
distant bells, and the sighing of the wind through the mountain shrubbery and 
the long grass, which shrouds imperial Rome! 

(THE PROGRESS OF RUIN). 

As the eye rests on this mournful spectacle, we may marvel at the utter pros- 
tration of the ancient city, and exclaim with St. Jerome: “ Who could have 
thought that Rome, built with the trophies of a conquered world, should be crushed 
in ruins ; so as to be at once the mother and sepulchre of her own people?”’ For 
if these broken walls, arches, columns and entablatures figure, in some degree, 
the genius and magnilicence of that dominant race, how imposing is the idea we 
receive of its extent, lordliness and glory, from the discovered maps of Rome, 
outlined on marble, from medals representing the principal edifices, from exhumed 
statues and memorials which characterised special localities, from historic records, 
and especially from the reports of contemporary writers who saw with their own 
eyes the fabrics which they described, and enable us, by their graphic statements, 
to image them to our own. These materials Canina and other archeologists have 
employed, like the fabled power of Orpheus, to move the heaps of cumbering 
stones and adjust them in the symmetry and grandeur of their primitive arrange- 
ment. But apart from the will of God, who ordained that her fate should bea 
warning and a proverb to the world, we need not be surprised at her downfall, when 
we behold the agents of divine justice that, like hungry vultures, ravened her quiver- 
ing body: nay, we must believe that if Rome survives these repeated attacks, if 
her place is yet recognised and her name written on the earth, it is owing to the 
spiritual destination which Providence has assigned her, as centre of Christendom 
and ruler of Catholic nations. Had London or Paris been subjected to the same 
vicissitudes, and stricken with the same havoc, they would be unknown, or like 
Thebes and Balbec, with a few mementoes of what they were, be sought for in a 
wilderness of ruins. 

Before you quit Monte Mario, glance at the formidable foes that in “ the disas- 
trous twilight” of her later existence, invaded her at every point, and with mer- 
ciless intent consummated her destruction. In the year 409, Alaric leads his Goths 
through the Salarian gate, and sacks the city for three days and nights. In 455, 
A. D., Genseric, King of the Vandals, invited from Africa, enters by the Tiber 
and ravages Rome for fourteen days. Ricimer, general of the imperial armies 
in 472, marches from upper Italy and renews his desolation. Vitiges assails her 
from the Vatican Mount in 537, and nine years later Totila rushes by the Ostian 
way, and pillles, burns and kills. Belisarius and Narses afflict her even in their 
efforts to save; and in 593 the Lombards begin their depredations. In 708 the 
Roman Pontiffs are invoked to rescue the imperial city from the evils that oppress 
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her. In 846 the Saracens exercise their rage around the basilics of St. Peter and 
Paul. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the German Emperors and Robert 
Guiscard, the Norman, besiege and waste this unfortunate city. For seventy-two 
years it is abandoned by the Popes, who seek a refuge in Avignon, and its popu- 
lation, harassed by feudal tyrants, is reduced to fifteen thousand. In the wars 
between Francis I and Charles V, the viceroy of Naples destroys a portion of 
Rome, and a year later, Bourbon gives it up to the licentiousness and rapacity of 
his bandits — miscreants who, as Gibbon testifies, committed more horrors than 
Alaric, Genseric and Totila combined. What evils in later days were heaped 
upon her by the expulsion of her Pontiffs, and the occupation of her territory by 
the revolutionary army of France; and in the rebellion of 1848, by the vandaiism 
of her pseudo-patriots and defenders, who preyed on her heart, and glutted them- 
selves with blood! Added to this the desolating effects of frequent inundations of 
the Tiber, and violent earthquakes, of famine and pestilence, of time and the 
elements, of the demolition of ancient monuments, through sordid or religious mo- 
tives, as the poet narrates : 

Some felt the stroke of mouldering age, 

* Some hostile fury, some religious rage, 
Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire 
And Papal piety and Gothic fire : — 


and in the language of Scripture, we may ask, as we comprehend her multitu- 
dinous reverses and sorrows, “ What city is like to this great city ?”’ H. 





KATE O'CONNOR. 


A STORY OF MIXED MARRIAGES.* 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Miss Lefevre’s. 


Harapen’s grief at the loss of his wife was real and poignant; he had loved 
Kate fondly, and if he sometimes tormented her, he did not mean it, he only 
meant to insist upon having his own way, and for the life of him he could not 
see why she should be so unhappy about it; and now that it was all over, he was 
miserable at thinking that he had ever vexed her, he was sure that he should never 
be happy again, and it seemed to him that there was nothing left for him in this 
world but to go desolate and grieving to his grave. 

Arrived at Providence, he went to a hotel and called for a room; he cared not 
where he went—he hardly cared what might become of him. He strolled lan- 
guidly about the town much of the day, passed the night at the same hotel, and 
early the next morning took the stage-coach for Boston. Before leaving Provi- 
dence, he inquired of the landlord what house he would recommend in Boston. 
He was a stranger in the city, he said—he should arrive late and would like to 


* Copyright secured for the benefit of the author. 
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know of some good house, quiet and comfortable, where he could put up, 
Whether the landlord, observing his black dress, took Mr. White for a Congrega- 
tional minister, we do not know, or whether he consulted only his own interest, 
but at all events he recommended the Marlborough Hotel in Washington street: 
the coach “stopped at the Marlborough Hotel,’’ he said, and it was a very good 
house. So when the stage-coach arrived at the city of steady habits and stopped 
at this hotel, at this hotel also did our self-indulgent, luxurious merchant-aristocrat 
deposit himself and call for a room. Now for aught that we know, the Marl 
borough Hotel might have been at that time a moderately good house, as public 
houses were in those days; but it did not suit Mr. White; so after a rather un- 
comfortable night, at something which went amiss in the morning, he reprimanded 
the waiter, enforcing his remarks with one or two “ gentlemanly oaths,” as Mr. 
Weld would have called them. The waiter replied, with a good deal of dignity, 
and glancing at Haraden’s black clothes, that if the gentleman wanted to swear he 
had better go to some other house, as it was not “customary for the class of 
people who stopped at the Marlborough Hotel to swear at the waiters.” Ten 
days ago, Haraden would have knocked the fellow down, but at this time he bore 
patiently what he considered the waiter’s impertinence, internally resolving to 
leave as soon as possible this methodistical, canting, preaching place, and after 
partaking sparingly of a breakfast at which also he was much inclined to swear, 
and looking over one or two of the morning papers, he took his hat for a stroll. 

He looked into the parlor. A little knot of gentlemen, who were certainly 
Congregational ministers, were seated about the room, reading the “ Boston Re- 
corder,” the “ Missionary Herald,’ and such like publications. ‘ What a queer 
place!” said Haraden, as he made his way into the street. He walked along 
Washington street; it was narrow; the sidewalk also was narrow, but not greatly 
crowded ; a little child might have picked her way alone safely to school, without 
any danger of being knocked down or thrust into the gutter, and if she lost her 
way and got frightened, there were plenty of good-natured people close at hand to 
help her. 

Arrived at School street, Haraden crossed over to the further corner, entered a 
bookstore, and purchased for two Yankee shillings and a sixpence, a pocket map 
of Boston; he stood in the door-way a moment, while he conned the map and 
took the bearings of the place, and then turning the corner, he proceeded up 
School street. In a moment he began to ascend considerably ; the air was very 
clear, and the street excessively clean; he walked steadily until he reached the 
State House. There he stopped and looked around him. “ This is pleasant,” 
said he; ‘‘ that wide stretch of green common is very tempting; it is a hilly place. 
I like a good deal of ascent in a city; it makes it cleaner; some fine houses; a 
well-kept, quiet, aristocratic-looking place. I think I should like Boston : I wonder 
if Foley is here,” said he, as he turned towards the Common. ‘He always 
boards at Miss Lefevre’s, No. — Park street. I wonder where Park street is;” 
and again he unfolded his map. ‘Beacon street Common -- Park street, 
church on the corner— why this must be it.”? Looking about him a little more 
carefully, he found the name of the street; he was right; a few steps brought him 
to the house No. —. He rang the bell; it was immediately answered by a “ col- 
ored man,” as the Bostonians say. . 

“Is this Miss Lefevre’s house?” asked Haraden. 

*© Yes, sir.” 

** Does Mr. Foley board here ? ”’ 
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« No sir — yes sir— Mr. George Foley, sir? Yes sir, he boards here generally 
when he is in town. He was here last fall, sir.’’ 

« And do you know where he is now?” 

«No, sir.”” 

« Where did he go when he left here last fall?” 

1 don’t know sir. I believe he went somewhere to the South—but if you’ll 
step in, sir, I dare say Miss Lefevre 

Here the man-servant was suddenly supplanted by Miss Lefevre herself, who, 
hearing the colloquy at the door, came in person to see what was wanted. She 
was a tall, slender, homely lady, with reddish hair, and she had at this moment a 
gentleman’s sock on her left hand, which sock she was industriously darning as 
she went her rounds through the house, seeing that her people attended to their 
business. 

Haraden again inquired after his friend Foley, and Miss Lefevre desired him 
to walk in before she replied to his interrogatories. The parlor into which she intro- 
duced him was quiet and stylish, and abundantly supplied with heavy old-fash- 
joned furniture. Seated in one of the delightful rocking chairs for which Boston 
had already begun to be famous, Haraden learned from Miss Lefevre that his 
friend Foley had left her house in the autumn for New Orleans, that he had re- 
tumed early in the spring to the North, but not to her house, and that he had since 
married and gone to house-keeping. He lived just round the corner, she said, in 
Beacon street, and she seemed rather surprised that Mr. White had not heard of it, 
if Mr. Foley were a friend of his, for the marriage had caused quite a sensation 
among the gentlemen; Mr. Foley being a confirmed old bachelor and having mar- 
ried a very young and pretty girl from Northampton: it had been a great disap- 
pointment to her, she said, for Mr. Foley’s rooms had been standing vacant all 
winter ; but now it was coming summer, and no doubt she should easily let them ; 
in summer it was easy enough to let any rooms, because so many families came 
from the South to spend the season in Boston; but in these Southern families, 
Miss Lefevre said, there wére always ladies and often children, which she did not 
like so well: she preferred to let her rooms to bachelors ; it was much less trouble, 
and Mr. Foley’s rooms were very pleasant rooms, and he himself had been a very 
pleasaift inmate. Haraden said he would like to see the rooms, whereupon Miss 
Lefevre very promptly asked if he were married; he replied with ill-suppressed 
emotion that he had recently lost his wife; and begging his pardon, Miss Lefevre 
led the way up stairs. 

Mr. Foley’s rooms proved to be very pleasant, just what Haraden wished, and 
as he passed through the hall, a very faint and appetizing aroma of he knew not 
what, greeted his olfactories, impressing him favorably with the character of the 
house. Every thing was neat, quiet and orderly, and after a little questioning and 
argumentation on both sides, it was agreed that Haraden should take the rooms 
for as long as he pleased, only with this proviso, that he should give two weeks’ 
notice before leaving them. Having ascertained the dinner hour to be three 
o’clock, he returned to the Marlborough Hotel, which looked te him more dis- 
agreeable than ever, settled his bill, called for a hack, made a few purchases of 
articles which he thought would contribute to his comfort in his new rooms (for 
neither grief nor bereavement could render Haraden White unmindful of creature 
comforts), and in the course of the morning had so established himself at Miss 
Lefevre’s, that he began to feel almost at home. He looked round his little suite 


of apartments with considerable satisfaction, and then threw himself upon the sofa 
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with which his parlor was furnished. He was tolerably well here, for the present 
at least; as well as he could hope to be any where; lonely, to be sure, but then 
every thing was quite unfamiliar, and nothing reminded him of his lost Kate; she 
had never been here, and here he should be less tormented than in New York by 
the harrowing recollections of his happy married life and the domestic enjoyments of 
which he had so suddenly been deprived. As he lay gloomily thinking of days 
that were gone, a bell roused him: he looked at his watch —two o’clock; that 
was no doubt the dressing-bell, and quietly depositing the repeater upon the 
bureau, Haraden White languidly began to overhaul his trunk and make his toilet 
for dinner. There might be ladies at the table, and at all events it was incumbent 
on him to be carefully dressed. 

And very carefully dressed he was, and very magnificent and imposing he 
looked in his suit fresh from the tailor’s, black from head to foot, when he met the 
gentlemen assembled in the parlor, just after the bell had rung for dinner. Miss 
Lefevre was in the room, dressed for dinner, of course; but Haraden could not 
perceive that dressing had any way added to her beauty; she introduced Mr. 
White to the several members of the family, as one by one they dropped in. 
There were Mr. and Mrs. Holland, and Mr. John Holland ; Mr. Clavers, a hand- 
some and rather dissipated looking young man; a Mr. Floyd, and a Mr. Houston. 
This seemed to be the party ; a few common-place remarks were made about the 
weather and the walking, the black waiter stood just outside the parlor door, wait- 
ing, napkin in hand; Miss Lefevre, who was evidently an energetic lady, was a 
little restless and anxious, or at least extremely willing to proceed to business— 
that is, to dinner, and yet the party did not move towards the dining room. 

**Thompson,” said Miss Lefevre, at length, “is Mrs. Elford at home?’ 
Thompson replied that she was; Haraden started at the name, said to himself, 
* Can it be? that would be rather disagreeable ;”’ and while he considered that he 
did not care to see Victorine just at present, and hoped that it was some other Mrs. 
Elford, Victorine walked in, followed by Henry. She bowed to the several mem- 
bers of the family, and then perceiving Haraden, with a bow and start of aston- 
ishment, gave him her hand just as Miss Lefevre was about to introduce them. 
She had evidently learned the death of his wife, and felt the awkwardness as much 
as he did himself, for she speedily dropped his hand and turned away, and from 
that time during dinner steadily avoided his eye. Miss Lefevre, not comprehend- 
ing the extent of the acquaintance, and fearing that Mr. White might not like the 
appearance of Master Henry, remarked that it was entirely against her rules to 
allow children at the table, but Master Henry Elford was so much of a gentleman, 
and she looked patronizingly at the little boy, that she had made an exception in 
his favor. Haraden bowed courteously and was silent, while Henry blushed 
slightly at being thus singled out for observation before the whole family. 

And so they moved into the dining room. The table was excellent and excel- 
lently well furnished, and served by two black waiters, assisted from time to time 
by a neat, “ trig ’’ looking girl of the same complexion, who occasionally brought 
in some dish hot from the kitchen, or relieved “Thompson” and “ Ball ”’ froma 
pile of plates which for the time had served their purpose. Dinner was evidently 
here an important affair, and these good Boston people had set themselves to it, 
partly indeed to supply the waste of labor and. exercise, but mainly, after all, to 
enjoy the good things which a kind Providence had placed before them. Though 
this was true of the company generally, it was true specially of the Hollands. 
They seemed decided good livers, the lady included, who ate their meat and drank 
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their wine with grand gusto, less because they were hungry than because the 
things provided were good. Mr. Clavers and Mr. Houston ate with epicurean 
delicacy, and Mr. Floyd with vast appetite, and all these gentlemen partook abun- 
dantly of wine. There was plenty of talk, neither very genial, nor very amusing, 
nor very elevated. Mr. Floyd, who cared for nothing but politics, and Mr. Hous- 
ton, Editor of the “Jockey Club,’ who was very fond of horses, dogs, music and 
theatrical amusements, seemed to have rather monopolized the intellect of the 
party. One could not judge, indeed, what the portly Mrs. Holland might be when 
she was not at dinner, but it is certain that Mrs. Elford, quiet, pale and delicately 
cold, appeared rather out of place in this society, as it cannot be denied that she 
appeared to very great advantage. 

On the contrary, it was precisely the society in which Haraden White felt 
instantly at home, and with the exception of Houston, he was decidedly the most 
elegant man at the table; and finding that Victorine never once glanced at him, 
not even in the most furtive and covert way, he presently began to feel at his ease 
and to think that he should exceedingly like this place. It was a quiet, stylish, 
old fashioned boarding house, such as exists some where, we have no doubt, in 
every large city, if one could only find out which it is, and where it is; where a 
few people can be really at home, and do what they like and have what they 
want. At the proper time the ladies retired, and the gentlemen sate over their 
wine; and Haraden, who was not averse to concluding that under present cir- 
cumstances, decorum required him also to retire, speedily followed the ladies. He 
glanced into the parlor, which was empty, and returned to his own apartment. 

At six o’clock the party again assembled in the dining-room for tea, not black 
tea as in these days, but green tea and coffee. Mrs. Elford, Miss Lefevre and 
Henry made a regular little meal of tea, biscuit and a bit of cake, and no one else 
ate any thing. Mr. Clavers took a single cup of weak tea, Mr. Floyd three cups, 
strong, and all the others took each a single cup of strong coffee. After tea the 
company dropped off one by one into the parlor again, except Clavers and Floyd, 
who disappeared entirely, and Haraden, who was determined to find out imme- 
diately the ways of the house, resolved to remain. 

The parlor was tolerably well lighted, having a pair of wax candles over the 
mantel, and a centre-table, rather larger than would be admissible at present, 
lighted by a fine astral lamp. At this table Mrs. Elford seated herself with a piece 
of fancy knitting, Henry by her side with a book, and upon the table were some 
fine engravings of dogs and horses, and a portfolio of old French prints, which 
Haraden commenced turning over, while he really watched to see what came 
next. The two Hollands put themselves each in a corner of the sofa, and Hous- 
ton opened a fine-toned grand piano, and now it appeared that Mrs. Holland 
could do something. The portliness of this lady did not prevent her moving with 
grace and ease, she was tastefully and elegantly dressed, and placing herself upon 
the music-stool, with some trifling, courteous remark to Mr. Houston, she lightly 
ran her fingers over the keys with a motion of her large, round arm, which would 
have captivated any one. It appeared that the lady did not sing, but she played ; 
and while she played, no one spoke; every one listened and every one was de- 


lighted. She played steadily, obligingly, heartily, and entirely without notes, for 


nearly an hour, having once or twice indeed made a slight attempt to leave off, 
but in vain, and now when she would have been allowed, Mrs. Elford asked 
Houston to sing. This motion was warmly seconded, and good natured Mrs. 
Holland just softly touched the keys, accompanying, precisely as much as was re- 
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quired, Mr. Houston’s fine voice, while he sang to the general satisfaction half a 
dozen songs, glees and ballads. Then he stopped, and Mrs. Holland rose, with a 
merry laugh and rubbing her plump hands, as if she would have said, “ There, 
good people, is the better part of an evening very pleasantly consumed.” She 
appeared to have enjoyed it much herself, and to entertain no idea of having 
obliged any body. She placed herself upon the sofa between her husband and 
brother-in-law, and some general conversation followed, chiefly about music and 
the theatre. In a few minutes the card-table was rolled out from its corner, and 
the Hollands and Houston seated themselves at whist, each of these gentlemen 
having with great courtesy begged Haraden to be of the party, but Haraden of 
course refused. 

Just then Harriet came in, brilliant and stately as ever, and spoke to Master 
Henry, who kissed his mamma and retired; Mrs. Elford, without looking round 
at all, silently gave her cheek to her little son, and then resumed her knitting, 
Haraden, who, during the music, had dropped into a rocking-chair, perceiving that 
the whist party were really whist, and were playing moreover sixpenny points, 
did not approach Victorine, but addressing her now for the first time, from his 
rocking-chair, and in a low tone, remarked that he had not the slightest idea that 
she was in Boston. Mrs. Elford presumed not. She had only been there a few 
weeks; she must reside at the North on account of Henry; she disliked New 
York; Boston pleased her more than any Northern city, and when her father 
came on with her, he had introduced her to the Hollands, friends of his, and 
through them she had come to this house. It was one of the best houses in Bos- 
ton, she remarked. Haraden remained silent, and after a few minutes Mrs. Elford 
said frankly, and without lifting her eyes from her work, that she had been very 
much shocked at reading in the paper the death of Mrs. White. Haraden replied 
that it had been terribly sudden, and rising, he began to pace the room heavily. 
Probably Mrs. Elford had never in her life seen Haraden White manifest so much 
emotion, for she deliberately ceased knitting for one instant and looked steadily at 
him, her face very pale, as he paced to and fro. She then silently resumed her 
work, and after a few minutes, Haraden also having partially regained his old 
quiet manner, seated himself, merely adding, “And it was quite impossible for 
me to remain longer in New York, for the present, at least, and so I am here 
rather by accident than otherwise. I thought my friend Foley was here, but find 
he has left.””_ Nothing more was said by either party. Mrs. Elford sate knitting 
in absolute silence, and Haraden, his hand over his eyes, relapsed into the gloom 
which had lately been his element. Occasional exclamations from the whist-party 
alone broke the silence. Presently Mr. Floyd came in, and talked in a rather dis- 
agreeable, rough way with Mrs. Elford, who just made, with frigid civility, the 
necessary replies, and at about ten o’clock the supper bell rang. At this signal, 
Mrs. Elford retired, and was seen no more, and the remainder of the party went 
into thesupperroom. The supper was a substantial meal, as Mr. Haraden White 
observed, and concluded the day. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A consolation here below. 


So Haraden White found himself at Miss Lefevre’s house passably well off. 
The society was quite as intellectual as he liked, the physical comfort was carefully 
looked after, and beyond this Mr. White had not quite made up his mind, that human 
beings have necessities. These good people called themselves Unitarians, and 
they all had seats in some church; it was hardly respectable in Boston to do other- 
wise. The Hollands had a pew at Dr. Channing’s, and generally went in fine 
weather to hear that popular preacher; at least, the married couple did. Of the 
unmarried gentlemen, one preferred Dr. Channing, one Mr. Piérpont, and another 
Mr. Gannett ; and they all agreed, that though religion was an excellent thing for 
families, particularly where there were young children, still it could not be expected 
of bachelors to trouble themselves about such things. The whole family main- 
tained that it was necessary to form good habits, to be kind and charitable to one’s 
neighbors, and to use thankfully and with moderation those good things which a 
bountiful providence had sent them. The idea that it is wise or commendable to 
refuse any of these good things for the sake of self-denial or self-mortification, or 
that the Giver of all good, is pleased with any such sacrifice, would have been 
esteemed a great heresy among them, and yet they were all inclined to look rather 
severely upon poor Mr. Clavers, because it was supposed that he did not use in 
regard to these same good things, that precise degree of “ moderation” which was 
considered advisable. And here, also, Haraden had seemed to have fallen into. his 
niche: a religion which consisted in making himself as comfortd®le as he could, 
and in avoiding his neighbors’ sharp corners, was precisely the religion which he 
believed in, and from day to day he felt more at home among his new friends. 

But with Victorine Elford, religion was something more than this: with her it 
was a firm believing of certain doctrines, which from her childhood she had been 
taught to believe, and a regular maintenance of certain religious habits, which she 
had always considered essential to a Christian. She was, as we have said, an 
Episcopalian ; she had a pew at St. Paul’s, where she was to be seen with her 
little boy regularly twice on Sunday, unless the weather was very unfavorable. 
She did not believe in week-day services or fasting, auricular confession, altars, 
lights or crucifixes, simply, because in all her life she had never heard of such 
things, except that they were in use among a strange and incomprehensible kind 
of European idolaters, called Roman Catholics. She believed the Apostles Creed, 
or thought she did, and supposed the Nicene was of no particular use since it was 
never read in church; she had a great horror of Unitarianism, because she thought 
it was dreadful not to believe in Christ; and poor Mrs. Holland had wasted a vast 
deal of eloquence in vainly trying to persuade her that Unitarians do believe in 
Christ; she was in the habit of reading daily in private some portion of scripture, 
and of praying for such things as she needed, or had been taught to pray for, and 
she made it a rule to spend a short time every day, or almost every day, in teach- 
ing her little boy the same religion which she had been taught herself, and these 
duties performed, it would be uncharitable in us to inquire too curiously what 
might be the tenor of her thoughts, and what the temper of her heart from morn- 
ing till night, and from’ Monday morning to Saturday night: she meant to be a 
good woman, and if she was not strictly speaking as good as she knew how to 
be, for which of us is that? we are nevertheless ready to maintain that she was 
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about as good as her neighbors, and certainly was the flower of Miss Lefevre’s 
family. She had not come among these very worldly people, as they seemed to 
her, because on religious points she sympathised with them, or because generally 
speaking she found their society particularly congenial, but because it was a good 
house and she was comfortable there. 

Haraden thought as she did about the house, and he found the society more 
congenial than she did. He sought out his friend Foley, established himself on 
an intimate footing at the house in Beacon street, and found no difficulty in work- 
ing himself into the good graces of Foley’s pretty little wife. He took a seat in 
St. Paul’s church, which was very near Miss Lefevre’s, and a fashionable church, 
and where moreover was to be heard the best music, and in the opinion of many, 
the best preaching, in Boston. He went to church once on a Sunday if the day 
was fine, went to the theatre once or twice in the week, explored and admired the 
beautiful environs of Boston; and the sharp sorrow which had driven him thither, 
began to wear away. Contrary to his expectations, he succeeded in making busi- 
ness arrangements with Mr. Foley, and soon settled down into a regular Bosto- 
nian. Fora time he wrote regularly to Margaret, and received in return with tol- 
erable regularity — for Margaret hated letter writing and was not disposed in that 
respect to exceed her obligations — satisfactory accounts of the health, growth, 
and general well-being of his infant daughter. When he learned that they were 
calling the little one Mary Catharine he made no objection, and so it remained. 

At first, as we have seen, Haraden White hardly knew whether Mrs. Elford’s 
presence at Miss Lefevre’s was agreeable to him or not; but as he became day by 
day accustomed to the family and to his own peculiar position, he found it not 
disagreeable. It was at all events a distraction which recalled his thoughts effectu- 
ally from himself, and afforded him a quiet kind of amusement, just slightly excit- 
ing, for those evenings on which he found it convenient or agreeable to remain 
at home. The ease and tranquillity of body and mind which were to him the 
summum bonum had been wofully broken in upon by late events in New York, and 
Victorine’s face was the seat of tranquillity. The forbidding abruptness of manner 
with which this beautiful woman was accustomed to turn upon those whom she 
disliked, or whom she wished to repulse, was mostly reserved for Clavers and 
Floyd; whether it was that she respected his bereavement and loneliness, or that 
she retained a kindly recollection of days gone-by, it is certain that she exhibited 
nothing of her wonted imperiousness towards Haraden: to him she was very 
pleasant to talk with, and most lovely and beautiful to look upon. The cold 
evenness which was the peculiar quality of her heart, contrasting, too, as it did, 
rather singularly with a temper which he knew was not always even, had from 
the first excited his curiosity ; and her most exquisite face, the index of her heart, 
cold and still and calm except when suddenly illumined by a flash of the old pride, 
fascinated him more than any face had ever done: he was always wondering 
within himself whether there might not lie hidden underneath that icy crust, if 
not precisely a fire, at least some material which could be kindled into a fire. 
Gradually and almost unconsciously it became an object to him, as in old times, 
to penetrate the secrets of this cold and passionless nature: if there was any sus- 
ceptibility there, what kind of influence, and whose, could ever kindle it? And 
while he pondered these questions as he talked with the lovely young widow, 
there she sate quietly pursuing her work as if she had no desire beyond that work ; 
or occasionally laying it down she would turn her large, thoughtful eyes tranquilly 
upon him, and the more they were cold and passionless, the more they fascinated him. 
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The idea, indeed, of marrying again seemed never to have entered Victorine’s 
head; she was accustomed to homage and never played the flirt, — but if there 
was any one among all her admirers— for there are always plenty of people who 
from one motive or another will flutter round a rich and beautiful widow — for 
whom she entertained a fancy, it was Houston, a whole-souled, generous, princely 
fellow who would have put himself to a world of inconvenience to oblige a fellow- 
creature, especially if he were poor and wretched and suffering; but Houston had 
not the smallest intention of ever encumbering himself with a wife, he liked his 
liberty too well for that, and Mrs. Elford, to do her justice, seemed quite absorbed 
in the duties which she owed her little boy, of whom she was exceedingly fond. 
Haraden White had been accustomed to feel and to exert his power over most of 
the fair ladies whom he met in society ; but here was a heart — if indeed there was 
aheart— which was made of different stuff; and because it was different he began 
anew to covet it, as once before he had done; evening after evening he had sate 
talking with Victorine, as he knew how to talk, and she the while would fix her 
magnificent eyes full upon his face, and those eyes were as calm as the blue sky 
ona frosty night. It was this precisely which in old times had captivated him in 
Victorine Prentiss; but Victorine was married to some one else, and then Kate 
O’Connor diverted his mind, for Kate was a novelty too in her way, at least to 
Haraden, but now Victorine was free and Kate was gone, and Haraden seemed 
inclined to return to the old subjection. 

Meanwhile, lovely Mrs. Elford was nearly as indifferent as she seemed. She 
was very sensible of the power which of old she had exerted over Haraden, and 
of course, she was flattered by it; women are all alike in that respect. She had 
admired him exceedingly, but she married Mr. Elford to please her mother, and 
she knew very well that Haraden would never break his heart about that; and 
when she saw afterward how completely he was satisfied and contented with his 
warm-hearted, affectionate little wife, she felt some stirrings of pride and jealousy, 
and that was all. And now he had come back and begun to work anew upon this 
unimpressible nature, but as the lady understood that he was the captive and not 
herself, his chance of success seemed small. 

Nevertheless, Haraden White had made women his study, he knew them 
pretty well, and he knew as well as any man how to make himself agreeable; he 
was not too urgent in putting in his claim as an old acquaintance; he kept out of 
the way when it suited Houston’s humor to act as cavalier to the fair widow, but 
he was always on hand when others were absent, and what was more to ihe 
purpose, he was graceful and adroit in keeping off Clavers, for whom he fe r- 
ceived that Victorine had a contempt, and Floyd whom she detested, but whose 
delightful self-complacency no haughtiness of hers sufficed to ruffle. Haraden’s 
quiet and unobtrusive attentions were quietly received, first as a matter of course, 
about which she did not think it worth while to trouble herself, then rather as a 
convenience, and by and by, as an agreeable necessity. And so it went on, until 
suddenly Mrs. Elford discovered that more or less her heart was interested. She 
Was not violently in love, of course; it was not her nature to be: ‘rich, beautiful 
and independent, she was very well as she was; that is true: she was religious 
and Haraden was irreligious; that cannot be denied either: but we are not re- 
sponsible for that. And if our readers expect us tg explain why a fair lady chooses to 
marry, or why she marries precisely such a man, we may as well abandon at once 
the impossible task. These are things which have never been discovered since the 
foundation of the world, and we are certain that it has not been reserved for us to 


make the discovery. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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IRISH EXCURSIONS.—No. V. | cer 
The River Shannon.— The City of the Broken Treaty.—A Reminiscence of the 
Catholic Geraldines.— Adare and its Three Abbeys. Bu 
From Tralee we drove straight to Tarbert, in order to have a full view of the 
mouth of the Shannon, the largest island-river in the Old World. This noble 
stream may be called the spine of Ireland, feeding or draining in its course from 
north to south, the inland counties of three provinces. Near Tarbert the view 
of its meeting with the Atlantic is exceedingly grand. Between two shores of 
cliffs, the deep sea marches in sonorous and strong ; where the tide gains upon the 
. current, a line of curling waves leads the eye across the breadth of the offing. On ( 
either side a few old Norman castles, with savage names, all founded on carrig ins 
(“ the rock”), added to the solemn but somewhat lonely grandeur of the scene, | a 
An odd coasting ship spots rather than burdens the river, and the sea-birds hover of 
in clouds along the crests of the rocky coast. ] 





KING JOHN’S CASTLE, LIMERICK. * 

Our purpose was to follow the river bank up to Limerick, but before we had for 
made half the distance, we found a small river steamer at Foynes, and in her com- eve 
pleted the journey. In us, familiar with the vastness and volume of American Is t 
rivers, the Shannon did not, except at its outlet, create any extraordinary surpris?; ‘Am 
as we advanced up stream, it reminded us more of the Hudson or the upper Saint we 
Lawrence, than of any Western river. It has nothing of the turbid character of our 
the latter, nor has it either the green clearness of the former. A deep, cold, greyish we 
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hue seemed its general character, while all along the shores, villages of hovels 
alternated with feudal ruins and modern mansions. At Foynes it is true to Spen- 
cer’s description : 








the spacious Shannon 
Spreading like a sea.” 


But as you advance it resembles more Gerald Griffin’s — 


** Knowest thou not that gentle river, 
Knowest thou not that lonely river, 
Whose beauteous flood 
By cliff and wood, 
With wildering sound goes winding ever? ”’ 


Griffin is the poet of the Shannon. He was born on its banks, and derived his 
inspiration from its scenery. To him it was indeed, as the ancient Irish believed, 
an inspired stream. His “ Collegians” and his “Songs,” are a tribute worthy 
of even such a subject. 

Limerick city, a place of over sixty thousand inhabitants, is situated on a flat 
surface, partly in an island formed by the divided streams of the Shannon, and 
partly on “the Clare side” of one of those branches. Originally it was divided 
into the English and Irish towns, the former being on the island. Here for cen- 
turies the Celt and the Norman confronted each other; two flags flew face to face, 
two camps caught each other’s murmurs, morn and night. From the O’Brien 
who burned it to ashes in the twelfth century, (that “it might not be a nest for 
foreigners,”’) to the Sarsfield who so gallantly defended it for three years against 
King William III, Limerick 
counts a long succession of 
soldiers. _Mementoes of this 
last siege are every where 
visible: among which far the 
most interesting is The Treaty 
Stone. It was sitting on this 
stone, according to tradition, 
that Sarsfield signed the fa- 
mous capitulation, the viola- 
tion of which, by William, 
has earned for Limerick the 
sad celebrity of being “the - ¥ 
City of the Broken Treaty.” Stall 
After six centuries of war, it THE TREATY STONE. 
at length found peace, and 
would that I could add, prosperity. But truth forbids. Here, as at Cork and 
Waterford, the mendicant and emigrant ship were the first sights we encountered. 

Our letters to Limerick procured us every attention. And here, perhaps, once 
for all, 1 ought to make our acknowledgments for the hospitality we received, in 
every part of Ireland. 1f the people of that island have a social fault, perhaps it 
is too ready a confidence, too exuberant a kindness to strangers. The name of 





‘American was every where our passport: we needed no other. In the excursions 


we made from this central point, we were generally accompanied by one or more of 

our city friends. The woods of Cratloe and Tervoe, and the ancient Inniscattery 

were made familiar to us by the same hospitable and accomplished companions, to 
4s Vox. II.—No. 6. 
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whom we were indebted for seeing the sights “within the walls.” In all diree. 
tions we were struck with the remains of the once mighty territorial power of the 
Catholic Fitzgeralds, or Geraldines, as they loved to be called. 

** Ah,” said a friend, “theirs was indeed a fall. Every town in this county of 
any consequence before the Reformation, belonged to them.: At Kilmallock, on 
the road between this and Cork, the Desmond could count at his board three hun- 
dred knights of his own name. Like the great feudatories of France—the Dukes 
of Burgundy — this house became too great for the sovereigns, but they sought in 
vain to destroy it until religious hatred furnished the means. The Desmonds re- 
mained Catholic in spite of Cranmer and Cecil, and the last two generations died 
gloriously for the faith. Two died on the field; one, hunted into the wilds of 
Kerry, was slain in his hiding-place by a common soldier; two others, returning 
from Spain, were drowned in the Armada off our western coast. So passed away 
the glory of that old house, which, next to the family founded by the great Brian, 
may well be regarded as the most honorable in our provincial history.” 

While this patriotic gentleman was thus pouring out his lament over departed 
family greatness, we were approaching the monuments of the piety and power of 
those he alluded to. An opening through the trees presented to us the remains of 





ADARE’S THREE ABBEYS. 


All these owed their greatness to the Geraldines. They are all of different ages 
and orders. That which is most distant in the engraving was founded in the 
thirteenth century by John, son of Maurice. It was of the Order of Trinitarians, 
** for the redemption of captives.”” The ruin in the foreground was the Augus- 
tinian, or Black Abbey, which dates from 1315; the third, or Grey Abbey, was @ 
Franciscan house, founded in 1465, by the Kildare branch of the Geraldine tree. 
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It is hard to conceive a more lovely landscape than that in and about Adare, or 
more affecting ruins than it contains. Fortunately, the present lord of the manor 
—the Earl of Dunraven — has taste and heart enough to reverence and preserve 
these precious relics. One of the abbeys is at present used for a Parish church, 
and the old, familiar sound of psalm and song echoes through its arches. God 
has blessed the pious preserver, by the greatest of gifts — that of the conversion of 
most of his family, to the “one faith of the one Shepherd.” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





Hicvicw. 


Brownson’s Review for April, Art. III. Temporal Power of the Popes. 


Sunpry occupations have prevented an earlier notice of Mr. Brownson’s article 
on the Temporal Power of the Popes, by the author of that to which his was a 
reply. The writer, however, though unable to devote to the subject sufficient 
time for a rejoinder, feels himseif now more than ever impelled to enter a most 
emphatic protest against Mr. Brownson’s positions. 

The object he proposed to himself in the former article was chiefly to relieve 
those who deny the Indirect Temporal Power of the Church or of the Popes from 
the charge of want of orthodoxy, or courage, or of subserviency to temporal 
princes, to which Mr. Brownson attributes this denial. While this object might 
seem to have been attained by some admissions in Mr. B’s last number, though he 
renews in a great measure the same imputations, yet the extent to which the doc- 
trine itself is pushed, the objectionable form that it is made to assume, the matter- 
of-course tone in which it is put forward, as if necessarily connected with the funda- 
mental principles of Catholicity, aud this in a periodical justly esteemed and valued 
by the Catholics of this country, and bearing the approbation of most of our 
bishops, have made the writer of the former article feel it a duty to return to the 
subject. 

Love for the Church, which is a love of truth and justice, and not mere subser- 
Yiency to power, may inspire, and in this case, we trust, does inspire a zeal for 
moderate claims. Ultraism is sure to create disgust and cause reaction, and a long 
train of evils. Its acknowledged good intentions and laudable aim have frequently 
been insufficient to prevent its producing the most lamentable results, and we 
know few cases in which it may be more disastrous than on the very subject to 
which this article refers. 

Were a respectable periodical, one supposed to convey the sentiments of the 
hierarchy and people of the British empire, to raise the question of dethroning 
Queen Victoria, and beheading her ministers, for the part they took in enacting 
persecuting laws against the Church, the acknowledged good intentions of the 
editor would not screen him from the merited rebuke of the best Catholics, though 
no one could say that the proposal implied any heretical doctrine. 

Mr. B’s position does not differ materially from that of this supposed editor. He 
returns to it again and again, he devotes several elaborate articles to its defence. 
Those who believe his course fraught with danger have surely a right to protest 
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against it, without being charged with assailing him or being held accountable for 
keeping this unpleasant subject before the public. When his doctrines are can- 
vassed, as they will most assuredly be, by our enemies, and to our most serious 
detriment, we are determined that it shall not be said no voice was raised against 
them. 

A true regard for the welfare of the Church, as well as a love for truth, thus 
compels us to return to this subject. We do not intend now, more than formerly, 
to treat of its intrinsic merits. It is our aim merely to defend the position generally 
assumed by the Catholics of this and other countries, from the aspersion which 
Mr. Brownson’s statements would imply, and to show the true nature and unten- 
able character of the doctrine which he defends, and against which we raise our 
voice. 

It is not by abstract reasoning that we can ascertain the true sphere or the extent 
of the powers of the Church. These powers are of positive institution, and their 
extent is to be ascertained by a proper construction of the commission under which 
they are exercised. The Church herself being divinely commissioned to teach 
has a right to make known this, as well as other things entrusted to her by God, 
and where she has spoken no controversy can exist amongst Catholics. But in 
several cases we are left to infer her power either by reasoning from what she is 
admitted to possess or by studying her belief, as evinced by her acts, when it is not 
clearly announced in her teaching. 

Great care is necessary in drawing conclusions in both these cases, lest we trans- 
fer, without warrant, to the positive institutions of God, the notions which we 
have imbibed in other departments. Analogy may have its weight, but we should 
not lightly assume that what is true of one order is applicable to the other. Errors 
of the most serious character, and diametrically opposed to one another, have 
arisen, from this analogy being allowed to have too much weight. We should be 
equally cautious in interpreting facts, lest general principles be deduced where 
special causes would afford sufficient explanation, and if the facts on whieh rea- 
soning is based, be doctrines taught by those who have authority, the true meaning 
of the teaching should be ascertained ; and the weight to which each, according to 
the principles of sound theology, is entitled, should be carefully kept in view as we 
advance. Were this done, it would save much needless discussion on this subject. 

The safest course for Catholics to pursue in investigating the relation and extent 
of the powers of the Church and of the State, is, first of all, to determine such 
points as are known by positive testimony to be beyond dispute. Any theory that 
we wish to construct afterwards, must be made to chime with these as with so 
many indubitable facts. They become tests to which every system must be sub- 
jected, and any that will not stand this test must be discarded. 

One fact or incontestible principle to which we shall appeal on the subject of 
this article, is the undeniable distinction between the spiritual and temporal powers. 

Nothing to our mind is clearer than this in Catholic theology. Whatever dis- 
putes may have existed in certain cases where their spheres were thought to coin- 
cide, or where one was supposed to have encroached on the other, their separate 
and distinct character, and therefore the maxim that one is not contained in the 
other, has ever been held undeniable in the Catholic Church. Any system or 
theory that overthrows this distinction, or makes one power to be substantially 
included in the other, cannot be true without overturning the fundamental princi- 
ples of Catholic life. 
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Ld 

Nor is it a mere ideal distinction that is required by Catholic principles. It isa 
real one —one which will assign really distinct spheres to each power. Both 
powers have been instituted for practical purposes. If in practice one were found 
to absorb the other, it would matter little that philosophers could yet discover some 
quality that would enable them to point out some logical distinction yet remaining, 
—that would give to each a distinct logical essence. Their distinction in real life, 
and therefore that recognised by the Church, would be destroyed. 

In our form of government, for instance, there is a distinction between the legis- 
lative, the judicial and the executive departments. The separation of these func- 
tions being intended for practical purposes, it must be found in reat life. If the 
powers of one department were so explained as to enable it to take to itself those 
of the others, — if the judiciary, for example, could make all the laws that are 
required for the public welfare, and carry them into execution, — it would prac- 
tically absorb the other two departments, no matter what plea might be put for- 
ward in defence of this extension, or in what view the acts which accomplished it 
were considered. To say that they are all judicial and declaratory, that they are 
necessary to the judiciary for the proper exercise of its own functions, or are im- 
plied in them, will not save the practical separation aimed at by the constitution. 

The distinct character of the powers that govern the Church and the State is in 
many respects analagous to that of the different departments of government. 
They are both emanations of the sovereign power of God. Each has its proper 
sphere. Each should work according to the will of the sovereign. They should 
work in harmony as children of the same father, but this harmony will be best 
secured when each confines itself to its own proper sphere. 

It would not be difficult, but it is not necessary, to assign reasons why the tem- 
poral and spiritual powers were not united in the same hands. It is enough for us 
to know that it was not done. Any theory, therefore, that would unite what God 
has put asunder, must necessarily be false, and this, whether the distinction be 
destroyed by giving to the Church the functions of the State, or by enabling the 
State to usurp what belongs to the Church. 

Notwithstanding his disclaimer to the contrary, we contend that Mr. Brownson 
in reality destroys this separate and distinct character of the two powers. In 
treating with others who defend this theory, it might be necessary to resort to de- 
duetions to prove this. Mr. B. does the work for us himself. I[t is merely re- 
quisite to produce his own “ explanatory remarks,”’ to put it beyond all doubt. 

We certainly have no wish to do him injustice, but we venture to say that the 
“explanatory remarks” presented in his last number show that the doctrine he 
defends is far more objectionable than what we attributed to him. His “ explana- 
tions” only go to extend that doctrine and carry it further than it was ever carried 
by any theologian or canonist with whom we are acquainted. 

In the first place Mr. B. finds fault with our article because we take up an “ in- 
cident”? of his theory. He does not say that this incident is not included in the 
power he contends for, but asserts that this latter embraces many other things. 
The deposing power, according to him, is but a portion of a far more extensive 
authority which he claims for the spiritual over the temporal order. 

So far, the “‘explanation”’ does not prove his theory to be exempt from any 
fault which we attributed to it: our complaint was that he went “too far.” 
There is no want of fairness, surely, in stopping short at a certain point, and en- 
deavoring to prove that even so far it is not tenable. 
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The next explanation which Mr. B. offers is, that he defends the power which 
he claims for the Church in a different sense from what our words would indicate. 

Now in what does the difference consist? Why, instead of indirect remporar 
power, he insists that it should be called sprriruaL power. We say he insists that 
it should be called so, for this is all in reality that foliows from his remarks. The 
real question, however, is not what that power should be called, or to what cate. 
gory it belongs, but whether the Church possesses it. If the Church or the Pope 
has the power of deposing kings in certain cases, and of doing all the other things 
embraced in the so called indirect temporal power, it is a matter of little conse. 
quence what name we give it, or under what category we place it. All must 
admit, that if the Church possess it, it is a spiritual power; but the very question 
comes to this — does the spiritual power given to the Church embrace what canon- 
ists and theologians understand by the words indirect temporal power, or not. The 
name is a technical thing. It is used by Bellarmine and all those who defend the 
theory. There is, therefore, nothing unfair in using the word; and to insist on 
calling it sprRITUAL power, is to assume the very question at issue, not to qualify 
one’s position . 

To find out whether Mr. B’s theory truly destroys the distinction of the two 
powers, we need only examine what he attributes, or what his principles require 
him to attribute, to the sphere of each; and if all the functions of the one, ac- 
cording to that theory, must belong to the other, the distinction is destroyed by it, 
no matter on what plea it is done, what disclaimers are entered, or in what sense 
or respect the functions of one power are attributed to the other. 

Mr. B. rests his whole argument on the fact that the Church is commissioned to 
announce the law of God, to declare how and when this law is applicable, to 
apply it in such cases, and, in general, to solve all doubts of conscience that can 
arise, and to take the measures that are necessary to protect conscience. 

These principles, however, are not put forward in the above, or in equivalent 
terms, in any authoritative decision of the Church. They are merely given by 
the philosopher or the theologian, as the result of his investigations. They are all 
true in a certain sense, but that sense must be defined so as to make them accord 
with other principles that are incontestable. Their meaning will be best under- 
stood by recurring to the functions assigned to the Church, and by considering the 
manner in which she exercises them; for it is from this consideration that the 
maxims themselves are derived. 

First, then, she teaches the doctrine of Christ. The discharge of this duty 
implies, of course, the announcing of all the doctrines she received from Him. 
The natural as well as the positive law is a part of His revelation, for the clearer 
announcement and the sanction of this law, are undoubtedly amongst the things 
which he “ delivered.” 

But this refers only to doctrine as such. However it may descend to the details 
of life, as it often does in explaining the moral precepts, it is yet doctrine, and has 
nothing to do with the merits of individuals. Even when the Church pronounces 
on the doctrine of a book, she does not deal with the merits of the writer. She 
condemns the book in sensu auctoris, but this means only the sense which it bears 
according to a fair interpretation of its contents. It is the meaning which the 
writer has actually given to his production, not that which was in his mind. It is 
the living authority of the Church, seizing error, whether she finds it in a propo- 
sition, or whether it covers a page or fills a volume, and condemning it as opposed 
to the living truth which God deposited with her. It is but one way, and often a 
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most efficient way, of discharging the function of teaching the truth “ delivered ” 
unto her. The teaching of the Church implies in a word nothing more than her 
setting forth the doctrines of Christ, whether they regard the dogmas of faith or 
the moral precepts, whether reason can discover them or not, whether she uses 
langu f her own or adopts that of others. It has never been understood to 
imply a fight to pronounce on the merits or demerits of any individual. 

She takes cognizance of these too, but this attribute belongs to the function of 
government, of which we will treat below, not to that of teaching. These merits 
or demerits depend on the fidelity of the parties in carrying out the principles she 
teaches; and this is a fact known by evidence and testimony; it does not belong 
to that “ deposit ’’ which she has been charged “to keep,” nor is it any part of 
those precepts which Jesus Curist “ delivered”? and commanded her to “teach 
all nations.” 

In the second place, the Church exercises her authority in the tribunal of pen- 
ance, or as it is technically called, in foro interno. Here she deals with concrete 
actions, and binds or looses as the individual merits of each act require. But here 
the penitent becomes witness against himself. The circumstances that define the 
moral character of his act are known from himself. With the acknowledgment 
which he makes, nothing remains for the minister of God, but to know the law, 
that judgment may be pronounced. The law is applied to individual cases, but 
whatever is transitory or individual is brought there by the penitent himself. The 
whole character of this special tribunal forbids its practice becoming a guide or a 
measure of ecclesiastical or other legislation, or government in external things. 
No theologian ever thought of claiming that the external jurisdiction of the Church 
covered every thing that is properly submitted to the minister of Christ in the tri- 
bunal of penance. 

But the Church not only teaches and exercises authority in foro interno. She 
has, in the third place, a governing power in foro externo also, which is, in itself, 
and in its own order, perfect. But that order has an end and means peculiar to 
itself, and the question now at issue turns on the character and the extent of those 
means. 

This governmental power is a thing entirely distinct from the teaching author- 
ity. The two often go hand in hand, and are exercised, one to aid the other, and 
both to secure the same immediate object. But they are not co-ertensive. To say 
that the governmental power of the Church extends to every thing to which the 
doctrines taught by her may be applied, would be to confound all authority. It 
would unite in her government all the functions of the state and of the family. 
It would make it absorb every power on earth; for the law of God which she 
teaches is applicable to all, and should be a guide for all. Instead of “a king- 
dom” not of this world,” it would make the Church a kingdom embracing the 
whole world,—a world, if you will, aiming to become what God’s laws would 
require it to be — but still a world with all its earthly cares and responsibilities. 
It would be a kingdom having care of all things, but only oppressed by their mul- 
titude and conflicting claims; weighed down rather than honored or assisted by 
its multifarious and extensive functions. 

We have dwelt longer on this point than we at first intended, for it is here that 
Mr. B’s leading fallacy is found. He confounds the teaching authority with the 
governmental power, or as it is technically called, the jurisdiction in foro externo. 
What is true only of one he extends to the other. Yet when the question is fairly 
put, a theologian will no more claim that the range of both is co-extensive, than a 
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civilian will claim for the Supreme Court of the State the right to carry on the 
banking business, though it has a right to decide what are the laws of the State 
on that subject. 

What we have said of Mr. B’s principle regarding the right of the Church to 
apply the law of God, we must say of his other principle asserting — over 
all things that affect conscience. The truths that will guide conscience in every 
department are taught by the Church as a part of her doctrine, so far as they have 
been declared to her. So far these principles belong to the unchanging deposit 
committed to her keeping, and contain no provisions of a mere temporary charac- 
ter. The measures which she can take to protect those principles depend on 
the extent of governmental authority with which she has been invested, and 
this must be known from other sources. If the protection of consciences were a 
measure, as it should be the object of the exercise of her authority, the confusion 
already alluded to would ‘necessarily arise. Every power and authority on earth 
would not merely be subject to, but would be absorbed in the governmental 
authority of the Church, for there is none the exercise of which does not affect 
conscience. 

It might seem a beautiful arrangement to have on earth a governing authority 
with charge of all things and commissioned by heaven itself; but God has not 
been pleased to institute it, for, as we remarked before, it is undeniable that there 
is a power distinct from that of the Church to which has been committed the 
charge of temporal affairs.* 

To return then to Mr. B’s position, it is true that the Church has been com- 
missioned to teach the law of God. It is her duty to make it known in detail, as 
far as it has been communicated to her. She cannot, and therefore she will not, 
extend it further. But it is not true that she is charged with its application in all 
cases. In many instances this belongs to other parties. 

If the power of the State emanate from God, as Mr. B. admits, it has the com- 
mission to apply the divine law within the department committed to its care. It is 
bound to take as the basis of its action, the law of God as announced by the 
Church, which simply means that it is bound to act in accordance with righteous- 
ness and truth; but, building on this foundation, the other provisions that are 
necessary belong to its own sphere and to its own commission. Its whole busi- 
ness, in fact, is nothing else but to apply the law of God in a certain department. 
The same may be said of the family and of each individual in every thing placed 
under his charge. To say that the Church that made known the foundation, must 
also build the superstructure, is to say that she has a right to everything that 
comes from God ; it is to say that she has temporal as well as spiritual power— 
that she unites in herself all the powers and functions which God has granted to 
any one. 

Whatever rules, then, may be assigned for distinguishing the boundaries of the 
temporal and spiritual orders, or defining the sphere of each, it is manifest that we 
eannot claim for the Church the right of “ applying” the law of God in all cases, 
nor that of controlling every thing that bears on conscience. 

The fact, that in consequence of this limitation, she will be compelled to witness 
many disorders, without the power of remedying them, is but a proof that God 


*It is amusing to hear this sometimes called Manicheism, as if it were the same 
thing to believe that one God gave two distinct, independent commissions and to 
believe that there are two Gods. 
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has not so arranged things that perfection is secured here below. This will be the 
case, however, in any theory we adopt. Yet the Church, by teaching the truth 
steadily, by being invested with all the governmental power in the spiritual order 
that is necessary to foster virtue, to check the growth of vice, and to preserve her 
own administration in the freedom and independence which she inherits from Christ. 
eonfers a great boon even on the temporal order. The two orders, in a word, if 
properly administered, will exercise a mutual influence for good on one another, 
as becomes things which emanate from the same first source, and tend to the same 
last end. 

To sum up what we have said in a few words —this right of the Church to 
declare and apply the law of God, to provide for the safety and guidance of con- 
sciences, may be understood in reference either to general principles or to the merits 
of individuals. In the first case she has a right to declare whatever she knows, 
and her testimony is proper evidence of the doctrine of Christ. In the secend case 
her course is an exercise of governmental authority, and can apply only to persons 
and things that come within its sphere. 

The undeniable extent of the matter of her teaching thus creates no difficulty, 
when it can be satisfactorily proved that her external jurisdiction or governmental 
power has a certain definite sphere, known as the spiritual order, beyond which it 
does not extend. 

We said above that Mr. B. pushes his theory to a inost unwarrantable length. 
It is now time to look into this part of our subject. 

It is unnecessary to have recourse to argument to show the consequences that 
flow from his doctrine. He develops it himself, and presen’s it, we may say, in 
as objectionable a form as can well be imagined. We need do little more than 
quote his own words. 

The “ declaratory ”? power which he claims for the Church evidently includes 
even what is commonly called legislative authority. “God,” he says, “and He 
only, makes the law;” and it is for this reason that he does not claim for the 
Church the right of ** making the law ” for the temporal order. The “ declaring” 
and “applying” of the law, therefore, which he does claim, would seem to 
include every thing which God has not reserved to himself, and this right to declare 
and apply God’s law is claimed for the Church in reference “to kings and princes, 
states and empires, as well as to individuals, in public as well as in private 
matters.”? 

But without laying too much stress on this, Mr. B’s own words leave no doubt 
of what he means by this declaratory power. He explains it in language that 
cannot be mistaken. “The Church,’ he says, “as the spiritual power, has 
jurisdiction in all matters that touch our conscience, the law, the glory of God or 
our supreme good.” ‘* Tell us, then,” he adds, further on, “‘ even supposing the 
Church to have only spiritual power, what question can come up between man 
and man, between sovereign and sovereign, between subject and sovereign, or 
sovereign and subject, that does not come within the legitimate jurisdiction of the 
Church, and on which she has not, by divine right, the power to pronounce judicial 
sentence? None? Then,” &c..... “, “ Here is the doctrine, and the whole 
doctrine, of our review om this subject.” 

We do not know what language that we could use, would explain more fully 
the practical consequences which we charge on his doctrine. Yet assertions 
equivalent to the above are repeated over and over, so that nc possible mistake can 
exist with regard to his meaning. He transfers to the governmental power what is 

a6 Vor. II.—No. 6. 
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true only of the teaching authority. On all the subjects reerred to— indeed, on 
every subject — the Church can teach whatever Christ cel.vered unto her. She 
will not decide every question that may be proposed to her, but every question of 
doctrine she undertakes to decide, is within her competency. It is quite another 
thing when we wish her to pass from the doctrine to the merits of any individual, 
and to arraign him for what he may have coneorcmitted. Even here an important 
class of questions comes un Jer her jurisdiction, but many others may arise in which 
she will not think it beneath her to say to those who appeal to her decision, “ 0 
man, who hath appointed me judge or divider over you? ”’ 

When, therefore, Mr. B. asserts that “the Church has jurisdiction in all mat- 
ters that touch our consciences, the law, the glory of God, or our supreme good,” 
we reply in scholastic fashion, with a distinction. If by jurisdiction you under. 
stand the right to teach what God |:as delivered on these subjects, we grant it; if 
you understand the right of adopting every legislative measure that is directed to 
these ends, or deciding every dispute that may arise in regard to them, we deny it. 
It may touch our consciences, the law, the glory of God, or our supreme good, 
whether slaveholders shall be allowed to carry and retain their slaves in Nebraska: 
who shall be our next President, may touch the glory of God and our supreme 
good: the annexation of Cuba to the United States even by purchase or cession, 
may tend to increase or diminish the glory of God on earth, and promote or en- 
danger our supreme good ; the very earthly prosperity which is immediately aimed 
at by legislative measures may have this tendency. Will the jurisdiction of the 
Church, therefore, embrace all these things, and shall we preach it to be the duty 
of Catholics, or of the whole country, if it were Catholic, to refer these questions 
to the Pope? 

We reply in the same manner to the other proposition, ‘‘ What question can 
come up between man and man . . . on which she has not by divine right the power 
to pronounce a judicial sentence?”’ If the question regard only the doctrine of 
Christ on the subject, we are willing to admit there is none —at least, none on 
which she feels authorized to issue her decision. If it require her to take cogni- 
zance of men’s short-comings, and to assign the penalty which their actions 
would merit, we say there are many. Now, all these questions of indirect tem- 
poral power, besides doctrine, in:ply judgment pronounced on individuals —a judg- 
ment requiring not merely the announcing of doctrine, but examination of evi- 
dence and other acts of government. Her jurisdiction is wide even here, butit 
does not embrace every thing; it is confined to one defined order. 

It is thought we should not object to Mr. B’s extensive claims for the Church, 
because he considers them as constituting a spiritual authority, “inherent in her 
as the guardian and judge of the law under which kings and emperurs hold their 
crowns, and have a right to reign.”” “The Pope,” he says, ‘even by virtue of 
his spiritual authority, has the power to judge all temporal questions, if not pre- 
cisely as temporal, yet as spiritual.”” But it evidently matters nothing in what 
respect this is done, or by what name it is called. It is the substantial claim that 
is important. The title or classification to which the power may belong is of no 
consequence. 


‘* A rose by any other name will smell as sweet.” 


He himself tells us that this declaratory spiritual power includes the right of 
pronouncing judicial sentence, of requiring its execution in the temporal order, 
accompanying the command with spiritual ceusures; and this, be it remembered, 
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“in every question that can arise between sovereign and sovereign,” “ between 
sovereign and subject,”’ ** between man and man.” In his view, there is no limit 
to the range of the questions that come under the Pope’s jurisdiction ; ‘* he can 
judge all temporal questions: ” the only limitation is to the view in which he 
shall consider them; he must jucge them “ not precisely as temporal,” but “as 
spiritual.” The sentence pronounced, he says, “ ought to have immediate prac- 
tical execution in the temporal order, and the temporal power that resists it is not 
only faithless to its trust, but guilty of direct rebellion against God.” 

The whole context shows that when Mr. B. speaks of declaratory power he 
does not confine it to the consequences of any act that has been performed, or of 
any thing that has occurred ; it embraces the right to declare what should be done 
in any case that may arise, or that may be anticipated ; in a word, it embraces the 
right of authoritative instruction in every legislative, judicial or executive measure. 
“The temporal order”... . he says, ‘*is subjected to the spiritual, end conse- 
quently EVERY question that does or can arise in the temporal order is indirectly a 
spiritual question, and within the jurisdiction of the Church, as the spiritual au- 
thority, and therefore of the Pope; ”’ nor does he hesitate to push this even to say- 
ing that the Pope “ has the right to pronounce sentence of deposition against any 
sovereign when required by the good of the spiritual order.”” Notwithstanding a 
disclaimer made elsewhere, a fair construction of these words — and, what is more 
important, their connection with the principles laid down — would imply that this 
could be done, even when no crime had been committed, but the measure was 
merely “ required by the good of the spiritual order.” 

Such is the declaratory spiritual power claimed for the Church by Mr. B. We 
should like to know what wou!d be the substantial difference if he claimed for her 
direct temporal power of the most ample kind ? 

It is but an apparent limitation or qualification of this doctrine, to say that 
“ whether the sentence shall be carried into effect or not in the temporal order de- 
pends, in point of fact, on that order itself, because the Church has not temporal 
arms with which to enforce the execution of her sentence.” 

When you say that she has a right to pronounce sentence and enforce it in the 
manner stated, you say every thing, and a great deal more than can be said for 
apy temporal ruler or sovereign on earth. The American Congress, the British 
Parliament, and all the sovereigns in the world, may make what laws they please, 
their acts will produce no effect in the temporal order, if all concerned disregard 
them. According to Mr. B., the Church can command those who have arms to 
use them; he leaves ‘the nations not the right, but the ability to resist her judg- 
ment, to refuse to execute her decrees.”” He insists that “it by no means follows 
from any thing of this sort, that princes or people have the right before God to 
prevent the power from having its civil consequences.”? ‘* The ability to resist ”’ 
can be exercised only by those “* who choose to incur eternal damnation,” and 
“the power that resists is guilty of rebellion against God.” 

A temporal ruler has power only through the obedience of those to whom he 
trusts for support. His power is felt only when it is practically obeyed by as 
many as are able to enforce it on the unwilling. He has no giant arm to slay 
those who will not submit. Let those who should support him disregard his pre- 
cepts and refuse to aid him, would not the most powerful monarch hecome help- 
less? It is, therefore, no limitation of power to make its efficacy depend on its 
being acknowledged and supported. 
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Nugatory, however, as is this apparent limitation, it is placed reluctantly by 
Mr. B. He merely “does not contend for” the doctrine that “the State holds 
from God only through the Church.” It is only practically that the Pope is said 
“not to have the power to go further (than the judicial act) and carry the sentence 
into execution by physical force, if necessary, as distinguished from spiritual cen- 
sures.” That he has the “abstract right” even to this he would “be loath to 
deny.” 

We are unwilling to make any comments on thisdoctrine. We think it enough 
to state it, and we feel confident that every Catholic in the country will unite with 
us in protesting against it. 

Nor is it any restriction worth speaking of to say, “The Church has no right 
to depose a legitimate prince ..... for she has no right to do wrong.”’ If this be 
compatible with the principles laid down, of which we have serious doubts, it is 
merely a consequence of the Christian idea of power in its most direct and legiti- 
mate sphere, not of any limitation of the authority of the Church. It is but assert- 
ing what is true in all departments, that power is not despotic, but is given and 
must be exercised for the good of the governed, and according to the requirements 
of justice. It is no restriction to the theory of all-absorbing power claimed for the 
Church in the other passages that we have quoted, and holds good as far and no 
farther than it would if we believed her to possess the must ample direct temporal 
authority. 

Mr. B’s explanatory remarks, therefore, amount to this. The deposing power 
is only “an incident” of a much vaster power which he claims for the Church. 
According to him, she has jurisdiction in all matters to which the law of God is 
applicable, or which touch our consciences, or, as he himself explains it, “in all 
our acts, whether we sing or pray, eat or drink, wake or sleep, assist at public 
worship or pursue our own domestic avocations, whether we act in a public or 
private capacity.”” In all it is the province of the Church to apply the law and de- 
clare and enforce all practical obligations arising under it; to pronounce sentence, 
even a sentence that shall have immediate temporal effect; to take away power, 
or any rights that are abused, and judge what degree of abuse warrants such a 
measure ; to order the execution of this sentence; and it is the duty of nations and 
of those in power “to make the sentence have immediate practical execution in 
the temporal order.” It is her right to inflict spiritual censures if they will not 
obey. They can refuse or neglect compliance with her requirements only as they 
can commit any other crime—at the risk of eternal damnation. 

This, we think, is a fair statement of Mr. Brownson’s doctrine. 

As bishops, in proper subordination and degree, have in their respective dioceses 
a power of the same nature as that of the Pope in the universal Church, it would 
follow that all the legislative, judicial and executive bodies, even of a temporal 
nature, that are found in each diocese, are subject to the bishop; that he ought 
not perhaps to interfere with them as long as they do their duty: but, as guardian 
of the law, he should watch over all to see that th:y faithfully perform it. He 
would be a court of appeal to correct their errors and restrain their abuses; he 
should banish unworthy occupants of office, and place good and skilful ones in 
their stead. Are they not all engaged in applying and declaring the eternal and 
moral law? Does not every question that comes before them affect conscience, 
and is it not thus brought within the sphere of his competency ? 

This is not merely a deduction of ours. The words of Mr. B. clearly require it. 
Every question,” he says, ‘that does or can arise in the temporal order is indi- 
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rectly a spiritual question, and within the jurisdiction of the Church ;”’ therefore, 
every such question that is of mere local importance is ‘ within the jurisdiction ” 
of the local ecclesiastical authority. There is no other limitation to the sphere of 
this authority, or to the objects which it embraces, except to remember that it is 
exercised in consequeuce of their spiritual bearing. p 

This, we venture to say, far surpasses any thing that Bellarmine or Suarez or 
any fair theologian ever taught. We will not stop to discuss it, we deem it per- 
fectly superfluous to do so. We protest against its being put forward as Catholic 
doctrine or as the doctrine of any considerable number of Catholics. 

Mr. B. gives it as his opinion that “ perhaps in two years”’ “a vigorous effort 
will be made in this country to disfranchise Catholics and to proscribe the Catholic 
religion,”’ and that “a bitter and most cruel persecution of Catholics in the name 
of civil and religious liberty is undoubtedly in preparation.”” Every careful obser- 
ver of events will admit that this prediction is not without foundation. And what 
weapon will be found more power(ul in bringing about that issue than these very 
exorbitant claims to which we have alluded? They may yet forge galling chains 
forus. Much less extravagant ones attributed to Catholics, were the last barrier 
to their emancipation in England. 

Mr. B. says that our course is dictated by distrust of the Church. The Church, 
however, is loved more wisely by restricting our claims for her within the bounds 
of sobriety, where all true men can follow us. To extend the sphere of ber 
authority or her infallibility beyond due limits, may seem to indicate zeal, but it 
lacks discretion, and in its practical results may do more harm than the attacks 
of enemies. 

We love the Papacy. It is the rock on which Christ built his Church and 
through which he gives her stability. In preserving the Church and her institu- 
tions, it is the means of preserving for the world all the blessings which religion 
has bestowed in the temporal and in the spiritual order. In defending this institu- 
tion of God, we trust we are ready, if necessary, to shed our blood. 

But if the day of trial come, we wish to suffer “ us a Christian ”? — for the prin- 
ples which our faith or a fair interpretation of it would require. We are by no 
means prepared to suffer, or to call upon others to suffer, for what any man’s logic 
may seem to deduce from those principles, and especially for things which neither 
our logic nor our theology has taught us. We bear willing testimony to Mr. 
Brownson’s abilities, and to the service he has rendered the Church in many other 
matters. Though the foregoing is not the only point on which we think he has 
adopted extreme and untenable views, we appreciate his services and approve his 
Writings in other respects, warmly and sincerely, as far as a general approbation 
may be fairly construed; but on this point, particularly, we beg leave to record 
our most solemn protest against his doctrines. 

Notwithstanding the tone in which we have alluded to Mr. B’s statements, we 
admit, however, that they are logical consequences of the doctrine he has under- 
taken to defend. Others would be unwilling to go so far as he does; but there is 
no middle course, when once this indirect temporal power, or what is signified by 
these words, is taught under any name. The only way to avoid these conse- 
quences is to leave the spiritual and temporal powers each to occupy a distinct 
sphere. They have duties to each other; they may sometimes come in collision, 
and embarrassing questions may arise regarding their several competency. Un- 
worthy men may endeavor to strip the Church of her legitimate authority under 
the plea of restricting her within proper bounds. But nothing of this kind should 
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make us lose sight of sound doctrine. In our last article, we quoted the words in 
which the illustrious confessor of Freiburg defines his position. 

** Two great orders govern society — the Cuurcn and the State. Lach of th 
two in ils own sphere is stlf-supporting (selb-stdndig ) and independent. As long a 
each moves in its own sphere, their end—the eternal and temporal welfare of 
man — is happily attained, and the welfare of society is secured by the action of 
both.” 

A great Pope had put forward the same doctrine centuries before. St. Gelasius 
writes as follows to Anastasius the emperor, a man whom he should, and we may 
say, would certainly have deposed, if he had the power claimed for him by Mr. 
Brownson : 

**There are two powers, august emperor, by which this world is governed, the 
sacerdotal authority and the royal dignity, both supreme and not interfering with 
each other in their respective functions. . . . For thou knowest, beloved son, that, 
although by thy dignity thou art placed over other men, thou dost devoutly bow 
thy neck to those who have authority in divine things, and seekest from them the 
means of thy salvation, and that, according to the order of religion, thou art sub 
ject to, and not placed over them, in the receiving and due administration of the 
heavenly sacraments. Thou knowest, therefore, that in these things thou an 
bound by their decision, not they to do thy will. For if, in what regards the 
arrangement of public order, even the highest ministers of religion, knowing that 
thou hast received the imperial authority by divine disposition, obey thy laws, with 
what affection, I would ask, does it not become thee to obey those who have been 
appointed to administer the sacred mysteries.”? ‘ Christ,” says the same Gela- 
sius, *“‘ mindful of human frailty, arranging, by.an admirable disposition, what 
would be suitable for the well-being of his followers, and wishing that they should 
be preserved by a healing humility, and not again ensnared by human pride, sepa- 
rated in such a manner the offices of the two powers, by appropriate functions and 
distinct dignities, that the Christian emperors should stand in need of Pontiffs for 
what regards eternal life, and the Pontiffs, for the course of temporal things, should 
make use of the imperial regulations: so that the spiritual administration should 
be free from carnal encroachments, and thus the soldier of God shou'd not impli- 
cate himself in secular matters; and, on the other hand, he who was involved in 
secular affairs, should not be seen to have control over divine things; so that 
moderation might be secured for each order, neither being puffed up as if extend- 
ing itself over both, and each profession be impressed with the character of the 
functions assigned to it.”’ 

This was the doctrine cf a Pope who was not a time-server nor a subservient 
flatterer of kings; and who was not animated by any improper distrust of the 
Church in assigning to her ministers the administration of spiritual things only. 
He is venerated by the Church as a saint, and is known to have been as a servant 
of the poor while he manfully battled for the rights of God’s Church. He assigned 
its proper sphere to the ecclesiastical authority, because he knew that Christ so 
ordained it; he could see reasons for this ordinance in the very character of human 
nature, and saw God’s glory and the Church’s usefulness promoted by this very 
arrangement. 

Such, we trust, are the motives of our own anxiety to see the claims made for 
her confined to what will be supported by the principles and the practice of all ages. 
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ARCHBISHOP HUGHES IN REPLY TO GENERAL CASS, 
AND IN SELF-VINDICATION. 


Axtuovcu this letter.has been spread before the public already in so many dif- 
ferent ways, we think it not amiss to insert it in full in the Metropolitan. It is 
probable that many of our readers will at least not possess this interesting docu- 
ment in any other shape. 

The importance of this letter is a thing almost independent of its merit. One 
of our most distinguished Prelates, in point of talents, age, rank in the Hierarchy, 
and public reputation, was formally assailed on the floor of the Senate of the 
U.S., the most dignified deliberative assembly in the world, by a Senafor of high 
standing, advanced age and great influence, on the great question of Religious 
Liberty ; and this is his reply. It is safe to say that it will be minutely scanned, 
widely canvassed, and quoted for many years, by persons on both sides. 

In regard to its merit it would be superfluous and perhaps impertinent for us to 
express an opinion. The clearness, pith, condensation, close logic, sparkling wit 
and keen satire of the Archbishop of New York shine conspicuous in it. 


REPLY TO GENERAL CASS. 


} Some persons imagine that a high honor has been conferred on me by the importance 
assigned to my name in the great speech which General Cass has thought proper to 
pronounce in the Senate of the United States. The providence of God has directed 
that General Cass should serve not only his country but his race in one order of 
life. and that it should be my humble privilege to serve both in another. I trust 
that my purity of motives is not inferior to his. But whilst he has steered his 
prosperous bark on yielding tides and with favoring winds as one of the approved 
and cherished great men of his country, it has been my lot, though a citizen of the 
same country, to have been occupied in propelling the little skiff, intrusted to my 
charge, in a direction generally adverse to the current, whether of wind or tide. 
General Cass is a Senator —I am, before the law, only a private citizen. I am also 
an ecclesiastic of the holy Catholic Church, even an unworthy prelate. The duties 
and speculations of our distinct departments appertain to such divergent relations, 
although intended to promote ultimately the same great beneficial ends we have in 
view, that any controversy in regard to them must necessarily appear to the Amer- 
ican people and to the civilized world as an extraordinary event, especially under the 
constitutional character of our own beloved country, which has so wisely for its 
circumstances, eliminated religious questions from the deliberations of Congress. 

That my name, or any views of mine in an incidental letter should have attracted 
such serious attention on the part of General Cass, or any other Senator, is to me 
rather a humiliation than a pride. The circumstance brings me, as a citizen, into an 
apparent collision with a Senator. I am not disposed to waive either my rights as 
a citizen, or sacrifice my principles as a patriot and a man, simply because the tide 
of American public opinion may be turned against me. Neither am 1 prepared, on 
the other hand, to say one word in maintaining my position, which, considering my 
age and rank in the Church, might give apparent sanction to that growing irrever- 
ence which is becoming so prevalent in ‘this age, whether as it relates to pre-emi- 
hence, civil, ecclesiastical, social, domestic or senatorial. 

To my utter astonishment, General Cass thinks that his name was first brought 
into my letter without any cause or occasion having been presented on his part. I 
shall perhaps best discharge my duty in reference to this by giving a brief statemcnt 
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of the circumstances which I thought warranted me in using the name of Genenl 
Cass. The circumstances were these. A man and his wife, named Madiai, had 
been arrested at Florence. They had been tried according to the laws of their 
country, and condemned to the penalty which the said laws had provided against 
persons offending as they had done. The report of their crime, as it reached the 
newspapers of England and America, was that they had been imprisoned merely for 
owning and reading their Bible. It was natural and even honorable that all men, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, should feel and manifest their abhorrence for the 
disproportion between the alleged crime and ‘the positive penalty. A meeting of 
sympathy was convened and held in this city. The undersigned with a view to 
learn the real facts of the case, attended that meeting. The speakers on the occa. 
sion, vituperated the Pope of Rome, the monks of Italy, the friars, the Jesuits, and 
the Catholics every where. The only person or party that was treated witha 
decent share of moderation, was the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Towards the middle 
of the proceedings the following resolution complimentary to General Cass, asa 
bright, particular star shining out from the dark heavens of human nature, which 
the orators had been describing, was proposed and carried by acclamation. 


‘* Resolved, 4. That this meeting firmly believes that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to protect all our citizens in their religious rights, whilst 


residing or sojourning in foreign lands; approves in the fullest manner of the noble 


attempt of a distinguished Senator from Michigan (Gen. Cass), to call the attention 
of the Government and the public to this important subject; and entertains the con 
fident hope that this Government will speedily secure to its citizens, by the express 
stipulations of international treaties, the mght to worship God according to the dictates 
of their conscience, in every foreign land.”’—.N. Y. Times, Jan. 8, 1853. 


In view of the lampooning which all Catholics, from the Pope downwards, had 
received at the lips of the orators, it did strike me as somewhat strange that the 
above resolution should have been introduced, The question that arose in my mind 
was, ** How came it there?’’ The circumstance, however, seemed to me to be a 
sufficient reason for referring to General Cass, by name, in a letter which I wrote 
some time after. I have ascertained since that the Rev. Dr. Baird, who might be 
called the chief conductor of the Madiai meeting, was found in a short time after 
wards perfectly convergant with the proceedings going on in the Senate touching 
religious matters abroad. He is reported to have proclaimed in the Hall of the 
American Institute in Baltimore, on the 17th February, 1853, that Mr. Underwood, 
a Senator, had done him the honor of reading his (Mr. Underwood’s) report on 
the subject referred to, before reporting it to the Senate, and that he (Dr. Baird) 
approved of it. That report, if ever published, I have not been able to find; but! 
think it not improbable that such report would have been in consequence of the refer- 
ence of a petition from the Maryland Baptist Union Association, which General Cass 
had so eloquently recommended to the appropriate committee in a speech delivered 
January 3, 1853, just four days previous to the Madiai meeting. 

The petition alluded to had reference especially to the condition of the Baptists 
under the Protestant government of Prussia, A reference to this subject is found ina 
senatorial document, published from the files of the Department of State, and desig- 
nated S. Doc. 60. A letter from our Minister at Berlin, Mr. Barnard, dated January 
31, 1853, addressed to Mr. Everett, Secretary of State, gives an account of his poor 
success in attempting to obtain toleration for Protestant subjects of the Protestant 
government to which he was accredited. Taking this document in connection with 
what has gone hefvre, there would appear to be a perfect harmony of benevolent feelings 
among the distinguished persons connected with the subject, namely: Mr. Barnard, 
Mr. Cass, Rev. Dr. Baird, and Mr. Underwood. The truth of facts, and the accuracy 
of memory among the parties, are not by any means so perfect. Mr. Barnard pleads 
for subjects of Prussia, who are Baptists; Mr. Cass for the religious rights of Amen- 
eans who go abroad; Dr. Baird, for international treaties, to secure such rights. Mr. 
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Cass, not for treaties, but for an amiable, diplomatic, officious, and unofficial inter- 
ference every where in favor of American religious rights; and Mr. Underwood, as 
having covered the whole ground by previously reading his report to Dr. Baird, who 
approved of it even before it was submitted to the Senate. 

I trust it will be, as it ever has been, the pleasing duty as well as right of the Execu- 
tive Department of this government, to interpose its kind and courteous offices with 
other State Sovereignties in dissuading from acts of oppression likely to shock the feel- 
ings of humanity at large. But for this purpose I think legislation is unnecessary, and 
under the circumstances I vastly prefer the form of policy presented at the Madiai 
meeting to that which General Cass has broached in his senatorial place. The former 
goes for treaties, and 1 go for treaties, if any thing is to be done in the matter; the latter 
goes for charging our representatives abroad with half-defined duties, semi-national, 
semi-religious, semi-benevolent, semi-humanitarian, and, if 1 may be allowed the ex- 
pression, semi-every thing—and yet nothing definite. This, I trust, will be received 
by General Cass as a sufficient apology for my having introduced his name into my 
letter. 

In my letter, to which General Cass takes such exceptions, I stated that, if our 
American Congress implicated itself in such questions to be seen to by our representa- 
tives abroad, I feared that such interference would be regarded by foreign Governments 
as driveling. I was not then aware that-what 1 anticipated as a probable contingency 
had already become a historical fact. It appears from Mr. Barnard’s communication, 
that a letter addressed by him to the King of Prussia, confided to a distinguished hand, 
had been returned to him —the party declining the responsibility of presenting it. In- 
terviews between our Minister and the King, and the King’s private Secretary, subse- 
quently took place; and it is amusing to perceive with what amiability of language the 
King and his Secretary lowered down the American Minister. Diplomacy never em- 
ployed more courteous language for the purpose of bowing out an intruder. All this 
has been substantially recorded by our Minister himself ; and I can translate the corres- 
pondence in no other sense, under the circumstances, than if the King and his private 
Secretary, in courteous language well known to diplomacy, and with refined manners, 
becoming perfect gentlemen on both sides, had said to Mr. Barnard, ‘* Mr. American 
Minister, will you have the kindness to mind your own business.’’ Now, as a citizen 
of the United States, I should be sorry that our foreign representatives by any legisla- 
tive rules should ever be obliged to leave it in the power of majesty or royalty to lower 
them down in a manner like this. 

If under the sincere profession of respect for the character, services and position of 
General Cass, which has already been tendered, it should happen that any thing may 
be said by me in this writing apparently at variance with that profession, I trust that 
he knows me too well to believe for a moment that I am capable of saying one thing, 
and intending another, directly the reverse. Yet his speech has imposed on me the ob- 
ligation of speaking frankly, within the limits that courtesy prescribes: I complain of 
General Cass. He has done me injustice, not intentionally, of course, but yet he has 
done me injustice. He has presented as the caption of my letter to the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, a caption which is not mine at all. And this circumstance leads me to fear that 
time did not permit him to read attentively the document, insignificant as it was, which 
his speech professes to review. Again, whenever he does not quote my own identical 
words, but professes to represent the meaning of my statements, he misrepresents me, 
again, no doubt, unintentionally, His commentaries upon these misrepresented state- 
ments of mine, must necessarily correspond with the misrepresentations themselves; and 
thus lam placed, by implication, before the American people as maintaining sentiments 
and advocating principles which I abhor and despise. Again, General Cass must per- 
mit me to complain of him, in that he suggests an immediate judgment against me at 
the tribunal of what he calls the ‘ nineteenth century,’’ ‘the spirit of the age,”’ 
“public sentiment,’”? and above all, the opinion of the great American public. This is 
not fair. I have great respect for the American people; but even a Senator of the United 
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States ought not to attempt the extinguishment of honorable manhood in any citizen, 
by waving in his face the threat and danger of his incurring the frown of even the great 
American people. For the purposes of this argument, it is not necessary that I should 
incur the frown of either. But if circumstances required it, I am quite prepared to meet 
the issue with which the Senator would indirectly intimidate me, and to incur without 
a murmur, in regard to any question now discussed between us, the frown of any peo- 
ple, rather than incur the frown and reproach of my own conscience. 

The honorable Senator has represented me as attempting to balance accounts between 
this country and the Grand Little Duchy of Tuscany. This was not fair. I made no 
accusations against this country. I merely suggested that civil governments, our own 
included, are sometimes unable to escape difficulties such as have sent the Madiai from 
Florence, according to law, and driven unprotected ladies from their dove-cot in 
Charlestown, in Massachusetts, against law into common banishment. General Cass 
thinks that inasmuch as the banishment of the Madiai was according to law, in Tus- 
cany, and that of the Ursulines against law and by violence, the comparison is wonder- 
fully against Tuscany and in our favor. I believe directly the reverse. The laws of 
Tuscany had made known to all parties beforehand, that the establishment of domestic 
conventicles for the purpose of proselytizing the subjects of the Grand Duchy from the 
established religion, would be visited with the judicial decisions of the established courts, 
and would be followed on conviction of parties with the penalties which the law had in 
such case provided. Here there was at least fair notice given beforehand. The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, on the other side, had proclaimed to all the inhabitants of 
the land, that property, reputation and life, would be safe under the shield of her 
sovereign protection, unless in the case that all or either should be forfeited according to 
law and justice applicable to the case. The Madiai of Florence had not been deceived 
by the laws of the country under which they lived. The nuns of Charlestown, in 
regard to the laws of the country in which they had confided, were deceived. The 
latter, without having incurred even a reproach, much less an impeachment, or trial by 
jury, or judicial sent consequent on such trial, were driven from their own home 
in violation of law, their property destroyed, the very graves of their departed sisters 
desecrated. What then? ‘*Oh,’”’ says General Cass, ‘‘ that was a mob.’? My 
answer is, ‘So much the worse for his side of the comparison.’’ The State of Massa- 
chusetts ought not to have allowed those ladies to spend their money in buildinga 
house, and confiding their safety and property to the high promise of its sovereign 
protection, if the State of Massachusetts felt itself incapable of protecting them. 
But although in any country in the world it may happen, as it has happened in nearly 
all, that a mob may have violated the laws, still, when order is restored, such sovereign 
State having pledged itself to protect personal rights, ought to be prepared to make 
such puny reparations as would be possible, with a view to vindicate its own character 
of sovereignty. Massachusetts has neither protected nor has she compensated. 
General Cass thinks that reparation should have been made. This shows the bene. 
volence of his heart. But the outrage has been on record in the public annals of the 
country and of the world, for the last twenty years, and even General Cass had never 
before betrayed, so far as I am aware, the secret of his kind sympathies to the poor 
ladies of Charlestown. Neither has any of the great men of Massachusetts, so far a8 
has come to my knowledge, expressed publicly such sympathy for them. Mr. Everett, 
or his great predecessor Mr, Webster, since the burning of the convent at Charlestown, 
has hardly been able to find himself in a locality from which it would be possible to 
look on the Bunker Hill monument, without having at the same time within the range 
of his vision the black walls and the ruins of Mount Benedict. I have a vague recol- 
lection that Mr. Everett did on one occasion, many years ago, refer to the subject in 
language of regret, but if I am not mistaken in my memory he alleged on that occasion 
that by false zeal the convent had been raised, and by false zeal it had been destroyed, — 
thereby ignoring all distinction between acts loyally and honestly done in faith of pro- 
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tection from the sovereignty of the State, and acts done in violation of the State’s laws 
and contempt of its authority. 

It may be easily imagined with what greater pleasure | shall be able to find points of 
agreement with my own principles of conviction, in the apparently hostile views of 
General Cass, than points of divergency or antagonism. And strange asit may appear 
tosome, [ am persuaded that there is no difference between the distinguished Senator 
and myself, in regard to nine-tenths of his great speech. A large portion of it is an 
assertion, or rather reiteration of patriotic and liberal feelings with which every true 
American is, as a matter of course, supposed to be imbued. Among his countrymen 
the Senator from Michigan has acquired an honorable eminence by his well-known 
patriotism, benevolence of heart, zeal for the advancement of his country’s interest, and 
profound respect for religion, all of which have been generally acknowledged if not uni- 
versally appreciated. His speech will be very much abridged if we put aside all that he 
has said, developing by implication these noble attributes of his own personal feelings 
and character. Neither shall I offer one word of apology for the real or supposed crimes 
insinuated in his speech against Foreign States, whether Catholic or Protestant, for 
their want of decent humanity regarding the burial of the dead within their limits. “In 
all those states, I take it for granted, there are many things as well as this, which might 
be advantageously reformed. I would only observe that, Protestants sojourning in 
Catholic countries can hardly claim privileges, which, if offered in their own, they 
would not choose to accept. They do not believe in prayers for the dead, and the at- 
tendance of Catholic clergymen at the obsequies of the departed, has invariable reference 
to that belief. Neither do they believe in what Catholics call the consecration, by 
religious rites, of Catholic cemeteries. Hence, in their own country they prefer to be 
interred in common ground not consecrated. Ido not see, therefore, any solid reason 
for its being insisted on that they should be buried in consecrated ground when they are 
abroad, in Catholic countries, since the very idea of such a thing never enters into their 
mind in their native land. If the following exhibit a correct estimate of what American 
Protestants believe regarding Catholics, one might infer that the former would have no 
desire to be interred among such pagans, either at home or abroad. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS 0S. THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly (New School) sitting at Philadelphia, on 
Thursday, had under consideration a report from a special Committee on *‘ Popish 
Baptism.” The report was read by Dr. Hatfield. The question submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Committee was as follows: 

“Ts the administration of what is denominated Baptism in the Roman Catholic Church 
to be recognized as Christian Baptism ?”’ 

The Committee said the dispensation by other than regular ordained Ministers had 
been departed from by the Romish Church. The Committee concludes that the Romish 
Church is no longer a church of Christ, but a synagogue of Satan. The Pope is con- 
sidered the Anti-Christ. The tendency of the Popish Church is to establish the power 
of the Pope in all parts of the world, in opposition to the Church and religion of Christ. 
The forms of the Church of Rome were considered mummeries by the Committee. The 
latter in conclusion says: ‘* The ministers of the Church of Rome are not authorized to 
administer the sacraments ordained by Christ, our Lord, in the Gospel, and that the 
administration of what is denominated Baptism in the Roman Catholic Church, is not 
to be recognized as Christian Baptism.” 

_ The report was signed by Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., and Samuel H. Cox, the ma- 
jority of the Committee. 

Prof. Smita, the third member of the Committee, submitted a_minority report, 
differing from the views of the majority, and taking the ground that Papal Baptism is 
valid. ‘The arguments of the majority were replied to in detail in the minority report. 
The minority deems it impolitic to urge to extremity differences which will further 
alienate the Catholic people from Protestantism. 

The reports were accepted, and a debate ensued, and upon a motion made by Dr. 
Waterbury, to adopt the report of the majority. At 120’clock, a motion to indefinitely 
postpone was negatived. 

The Rev. Mr. Rirey submitted the following resolution as an amendment to the 
motion to postpone the subject : 
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Resolved, That in view of the — diversity of opinion and of practice in the Presby- 
terian Church on the subject of Popish Baptism, and in view of previous action of the 
Assembly, it will be inexpedient for the present Assembly to take action in the case. 

Rev. Dr. Brarnarp opposed the adoption of the majority report, and hoped the matter 
would be left with the consciences of those who were to be benefited by it. 

Mr. Taytor, of Cleveland, during a speech upon baptism, stated that if he wasa 
Minister he would tell his flock the whole truth, and that is, if they believed not upon 
the Lord Jesus Christ they would bedamned. He did believe that baptism was essential 
to salvation. 

The debate was continued up to the hour of adjournment. —™. Y. Express. 

Leaving the above specimen of liberality to speak for itself, I must be permitted to 
say that Senator Cass has been exceedingly infelicitous in one of the examples by which 
he would illustrate the hardships of American Protestants in Catholic countries in regard 
to this matter of Christian burial. He tells us of a Protestant who was at the point of 
death at San Diego, and who was so anxious to be buried in a consecrated place of se- 
pulture, that he consulted the American minister as to whether he should not makea 
profession of Catholicism with the view to secure the right to such interment. The 
minister, like an honest man, dissuaded him from such a course, founded on sucha 
motive. But still the Senator tells us that the ceremony of recantation was performed 
in extremis, and that the dying man, by this nominal change of faith, secured for his 
body after death, a resting place in a consecrated cemetery. From all which statement 
by Gen. Cass the obvious inference is, that the poor man either became sincerely a 
Catholic, which he had a right to do, or died a hypocrite, a traitor to his conscience and 
his God, thereby sacrificing his soul for the sake of a grave. 

I think the Senator from Michigan has been still more unfortunate in his allusion to 
some distinguished personage in Spain, supposed to be a woman, if not a lady. I hope 
the public will excuse me for not referring to his language, since he himself avows, in 
the exordium of his reference, that it is ** painfully disgusting.”’ In this Gen. Cass was 
not mistaken. If he had spoken of his own knowledge, even on this ‘‘ painfully dis- 
gusting ’’ subject, no man would dispute histestimony. But he speaks on the authority 
of the London Times. The editor of that paper however, instead of giving utterance 
from human tongue to this assault upon woman, allowed it to pass into universal circu- 
lation from the leaden lips of his iron-hearted journal. Nor could he have imagined 
that any man, especially an American Senator, would repeat what he had published 
except under the pressure of some grave necessity, requiring that for ends of public 
justice, the depravity of woman as well as of man should be made as public as possible. 
Such weighty reasons Gen. Cass must no doubt have had, but he has made no allusion 
to them. 

The first person whose acquaintance I made on this earth, was a woman. Her pre- 
tensions were humble, but to me she was a great lady — nay a very queen and empress. 
She was more; she was my earliest friend, my visible, palpable guardian Angel. If she 
smiled approval on me, it was as a ray from Paradise shed on my heart. If she frowned 
disapproval, it seemed like a partial or total eclipse of the sun. Gratitude for all her 
kindness to me compels me to enter my humble plea and protest against any rash judg- 
ment degrading to one of her sex, who has not had the benefit of trial or self-defence. 
For this reason, as well as for others, which it is not necessary that I should adduce, I 
take the liberty of saying that I for one do not believe the accusations of the London 
Times. That paper is the most powerful organ inthe world of its own kind, either to de- 
stroy or build up any character or any cause whether public or private. If God should 
ever permit the noble, but oftentimes perverted capacities of the human intellect to elevate 
a wrong cause to a perfect equality with a right cause; an unjust cause to a perfect level 
with a just one; a false cause to an equality with a true one; such are the immense re- 
sources within its reach for procuring, in regard to all causes, the very kind of informa- 
tion from abroad which it desires; and such its gigantic powers in manipulating, if I 
can use the term, this terrible Anglo-Saxon tongue of ours, that the feat of destroying 
in the minds of its readers all distinction between right and wrong, would be accom- 
plished by the London Times. I do not say that it is more disposed to embrace a 
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wrong cause instead of a right than any of its contemporaries, I only suggest that its 
powers of maintaining a wrong cause are greater than theirs; and the temptations to do 
so will be graduated according to the scale of its powers. 

It has been my pleasant duty when in Europe, at different times within the last four- 
teen or fifteen years, to defend, according to my feeble ability, not only our American 
institutions, but also our individual statesmen against the testimony of the London 
Times. In its issue of February 7, 1842, it charges one of the latter with ‘* audacious 
unfairness of argument ’’— it charges that ‘‘to attempt to fight under false colors, to 
pervert and misrepresent with a kind of bowing and scraping appearance of candor, is 
a characteristic of his composition.’”’ It sneers at his designating itself as a ‘high 
authority *»—it does ** not know whether most to admire at the audacity of his mis- 
representation or at the admirable coolness, the innocent, gentlemanly superiority with 
which he carries it off.” In its issue of January 9th, 1846, it describes the same 
American Statesman and his supporters as *‘ the noisy demagogues of a faction ’’— it 
hopes that ‘ the Republic of America is not sunk so low as to be driven into hostilities 
by such men as he.” In its issue of February 18, 1846, allusion is made to the same 
American statesman, though his name is not mentioned, as ‘* one who panders toa 
sanguinary passion.” 

Now this American statesman is no other than General Cass. And this is the 
testimony of his chosen witness against some unprotected female residing beyond the 
Pyrenees. If the authority is good against her, who can reject it as against the Senator 
from Michigan? I beg leave to reject it indignantly as against both or either; but as it 
affects General Cass, he has cut himself off from the privilege of rejecting, by having 
indorsed in the Senate of the United States the testimony of a chosen witness, who has 
described his character in terms so little flattering. 

The portions of General Cass’s speech with which I am most pleased are his quota- 
tions from jurists, whether their names be Puffendorf or Vattel. In them there is no 
confusion of ideas —although Vattel complains of such confusion as being one of the 
difficulties against which jurists and publicists have to contend. Besides this, I could 
hardly desire better arguments to refute General Cass than he himself has had the 
patience and industry to produce. If time permitted, I should enjoy as a pleasant 
recreation the privilege of analyzing the speech of the distinguished Senator. I think it 
would be no difficult task, by means of a critical distribution or rather classification of 
his arguments pro and con., to prove that the ill-digested parts of the complex subject 
which he had taken in hand, are on the whole so equally balanced, that if each could 
be logically arranged, under its own appropriate head, and either set off, according to 
its weight and measure against its opposite, the several positions of this great production 
would be found so mutually effective in their destruction of each other, that no positive 
result would remain, except that General Cass is, what every body knows, a statesman 
of great benevolence, having a great respect for the American people, especially the 
majority. 

The Senator from Michigan maintains the supremacy of individual conscience, but 
he nullifies that supremacy according to his definition of conscience, by limiting the 
right to follow its dictates, and subjecting that right to the prohibition of law, human or 
divine. Now if the conscience of the individual is supreme, and the law of the land 
of any country is supreme also, which supremacy shall give way to the other? These 
are the premises laid down by General Cass, but unfortunately he has left the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from them, respectively to destroy or annihilate each other. His 
idea of conscience is not that it is a superior and indestructible, independent, moral 
faculty in the human soul, enabling every man to distinguish and choose between what 
seems to him good and evil, but that conscience gives right to the individual to act out, 
or manifest in words or deeds its interior dictates. On the other hand, he arms the 
civil authorities of all countries with the acknowledged right to control outward actions; 
so that, by confounding outward actions with conscience itself, he betrays and hands 
over that sacred principle to be judged of, and controlled by magistrates and civil 
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governments. His first ebullition in favor of conscience is the proclamation that his 
purpose is ‘not merely to protect a Catholic in a Protestant country, a Protestant in 
a Catholic country, a Jew in a Christian country, but an American in all countries,” 
General Cass professes to speak and act in regard to this subject, on the ground of 
Principle. Principle is neither Catholic nor Protestant, nor Jewish nor Christian —at 
least in the sense in which it has been employed by him. Principle, if any thing, is 
universal. And since General Cass has attributed to what he calls an American, some- 
thing like a special prerogative, he ought to show some grounds why an American, here 
classified under the head of religious denominations, should have any special or excep- 
tional preference. Four religious denominations are mentioned, namely: Catholic, Pro- 
testant, Jew, and Christian. This nomenclature General Cass may explain. Its terms 

eologically considered, are, at least, intelligible. But when he comes to rank an 

merican as a representative of a fifth sect, I really do not understand what he means, 

If an American, as such, has a right to protection in all countries, why not alsoa 
European, an Asiatic, or an African? It seems, according to him, that religious deno- 
minations, in géneral, should be treated by condescension with kindness in all countries, 
but when a man professes the American religion, which General Cass has not explained, 
such a man has a pre-eminent right to special protection every where— that wherever 
he appears in foreign lands the sovereignty of the State, in regard to all questions ap- 
pertaining to religion, must fall back the moment he proclaims himself an American. 
And it shall be understood that when he arrives on the shore of such country witha 
full measure of American atmosphere, American sunbeams, and American religion 
according to Mr. Cass, sufficient for his consumption during the period of his passage 
through or sojourning within that country, he shall have the right to say and do what 
he thinks proper, provided always it be according to the dictates of his conscience. 

‘If this doctrine can obtain, several consequences which Mr. Cass had tried to guard 
against in other parts of his speech must necessarily follow. Every nation has the 
real or supposed element of sovereignty within itself. But if the rights of conscience 
are supreme, and an American is to be protected every where in acting out its dictates, 
then the sovereignty of such nation must give way to the sovereignty of his conscience. 
What then? Two sovereignties are immediately in conflict. Which shall yield to the 
other? If the sovereignty of the State must give way to the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual, provided that individual be an American, then let foreign sovereign States hide 
their diminished heads, for it is obvious that two rival sovereignties cannot both pre- 
vail in the same State. Then, if that be the case, as the Senator seems to anticipate, 
then let us proclaim at once, that all the nations of the earth are already prospectively 
annexed to the United States; and that the evidence of the occasion which will make it 
decent and proper, and for their own interests that they should strike their flags, will be 
the appearance of an American on their shores. The only trouble in connection with 
this patriotic purpose is, that when we define our rights hastily, whether as regards a 
principle or an international boundary line, it may happen, that after having asked 
more, we may finally be compelled to take less. Whether as regards private contracts 
or public treaties, it is a well known law that it requires two or more parties to make a 
bargain. It must be within the recollection of General Cass, that a few years ago, we 
had fixed a north-western boundary line, on which we had determined to stand or fall. 
But this was before the consent of the other party had been obtained; and ‘when the 
matter came to a bargain, we allowed the other party to undefine our position, and to 
slide us off from our chosen line to another two or three hundred miles south of it. 

I have been quite amused at the eloquent denunciations by General Cass, of absurd 
maxims and wicked pretensions on the part of civil governments, to control conscience, 
to dictate or prescribe to their subjects what they shall believe. In that part of his great 
speech’! have the pleasure to agree with him. It is probable, however, that he thought, 
as many of his readers will have thought, that he was denouncing Catholic principles. 
The fact, however, is distinctly the reverse. The jurists and the governments that fell 
under the real weight of his censure, were of his own school. A brief retrospect of the 
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condition of Europe both previous to, and since the Reformation, will make this point 
dear. All the States of Europe had been Catholic. The people of these States had but 
one religion. That religion was older than their civil governments. Consequently, 
their civil governments never dictated to them what they should believe. And when 
General Cass speaks of the arrogance and impiety of civil governments dictating to their 
people what they shall believe or what they shall not believe, he makes, without perhaps 
being aware of it, an exception in favor of Catholic governments, down at least to the 
period of the Reformation. The civil laws of those countries were in many respects 
exclusive and intolerant. But then, since all (for I must use the word all, though oc- 
casional exceptions arose), were of the same faith, and had no desire to change, the 
laws were substantially innocuous in the absence of objects on whom they might be 
executed. Then came the Reformation. The Reformation resulted in the formation of 
States on the anti-Catholic or Protestant basis. In these the form of the new religion 
was determined on by the civil governments. I am not aware of a single Catholic 
State, except, perhaps, it be Spain, which has since passed any laws especially directed 
against Protestants. On the other hand, I do not know a single Protestant State in 
which the Government did not attempt and carry out by special laws, those very acts 
which General Cass so eloquently denounces. When General Cass finds jurists sus- 
taining such pretended rights of the civil government, he may be sure they do not belong 
to the school of St. Thomas Aquinas, or Suarez, or the other great publicists that have 
been so numerous in the Catholic Church. These were men who never put on the 
philosopher’s cloak with the view of playing the tribune either towards their country- 
men or their race. These were men who derived their principles of human law, of 
government, whether civil or ecclesiastical, from the same supreme and eternal source. 
They flattered neither kings nor people. They feared God and feared few besides. They 
were not the men who wrote of the divine right of kings. They held that government 
is by divine right, but that the individual sovereign or ruler in such government is of 
human right. And if it had been possible for General Cass to have consulted their 
pages, he would have discovered, that they maintained the rights and dignity of human 
nature from the highest to the lowest members of society. 

There is no difference between General Cass’s conception of conscience as a moral 
faculty and mine. He however betrays the rights and liberty of conscience, as I under- 
stand it, by identifying this moral faculty with the outward actions which are supposed 
to manifest its dictates from within. No civil government that ever existed has or ever 
had either the right or the power, physical or moral, to coerce or extinguish man’s 
conscience. It is beyond the reach of government. They might as well attempt to 
pass laws regulating the exercise of memory, as regulating the decisions of man’s 
conscience. This freedom of conscience, however, General Cass has identified with 
outward action, and on the other hand, by recognizing the rights of civil government to 
control the outward actions of men, he has betrayed conscience into the hands of the 
magistrate. All human law has for objects either persons, or things, or acts; and 
beyond these human legislation cannot go. Conscience, according to my distinction, 
does not come within the reach of law, ‘but as understood and represented by General 
Cass, he hands it over into the domain of civil government, and confounds it with things 
over which that government has acknowledged rights and legitimate power of interfer- 
ence. I am bound therefore to vindicate the liberty of conscience in reply to the danger- 
ous doctrines of General Cass. 

When the early Christians appealed to the Roman Emperors through the Apologies 
of their Justins and Tertullians, pleading for liberty of conscience, they did not thereby 
ciaim the right to do all the good in outward actions which their consciences would have 
approved. They pleaded that they might not be compelled to do any act which the 
law of God and the law of their consciences had forbidden. At one time for instance 
some glorious confessor of the Chrisian name, was called upon by the civil magistrate 
to offer sacrifice to the pagan gods. He refused, because he had a higher law in his 
conscience. What then? He was put to death—he became a martyr. At another 
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time, some tender Christian virgin was required to sacrifice her chastity — she refused, 
and was sent to the wild beasts. In some instances, indeed, torture caused the Christ- 
ian to fail and to obey men rather than God. But in all this, which is an extreme 
case, had the whole strength of the Roman Empire, power to destroy the “rights of 
conscience,”’ the ‘* liberty of conscience,”’ the ‘* freedom of conscience ”’ in the heart of 
either of these glorious martyrs or this supposed apostate? Assuredly not. General Cass 
thinks that if the ‘‘ sentient being ’’ is exposed to physical sufferings, the freedom of 
conscience is in great danger, if not absolutely lost. Every one knows that this is an 
erroneous position. It is only when human weakness yields to suffering in such cir- 
cumstances, that conscience asserts her highest power. The individual feels himself 
degraded in his own estimation. Conscience told him at the moment of his yielding to 
a sinful compliance, making his declaration contrary to hers, that he was a base hypo- 
crite; and that same conscience did not fail to vindicate the sovereignty by her con- 
tinued frowns and reproaches. 

General Cass has not taken the pains to distinguish the whole office of conscience, 

It may be expressed in brief words. The whole duty of man is to ‘avoid evil and to 
do good.’ Now although evil and good are relative terms and not judged of at all 
times and in all places, by the same standard, nevertheless, conscience is the faculty 
whereby the distinction is made. A thing may seem morally evil toa man. He can- 
not do it, without sinning, offending God and offending his own conscience. Another 
thing may appear good, and there is no obligation on him to do it, even though his 
conscience approve, unless the circumstances warrant its performance. The decalogue 
says, ‘* Honor thy father, and thy mother.’? This is an affirmative precept, which 
requires that at proper times, and in proper circumstances, we shall honor our parents; 
but does not require that we should be always thus occupied. ‘*Thou shalt not steal.” 
This is a negative precept, and there is no time, or place, or circumstance, in which it is 
lawful for us to steal. So in the order of negative precepts a man may not do without 
sin, any act which the voice of his conscience tells him is wrong. He may, indeed, 
have an erroneous conscience and be mistaken as to the intrinsic morality of the act, 
but still until his conscience shall have been enlightened, or as General Cass expresses 
it ‘‘improved,’”’ he must abide by its dictates, and avoid doing what it has ruled to be 
unlawful. Hence, if any Protestant, American or not, who travelling or sojourning 
in a Catholic State, should be called upon by the civil power to make a declaration or 
to do an act which his conscience condemns, he cannot comply. Let us suppose him 
to be required to swear that he believes in the Pope’s supremacy. Being a Protestant, 
his conscience will oblige him to refuse. And if in consequence of this refusal, physi- 
cal torture be applied, one of two things will happen, —he will suffer the torture and 
be loyal to conscience, or he will betray conscience by swearing to a lie. If any thing 
of this kind should be attempted in a Catholic country, or any act required which any 
American’s conscience condemns, General Cass will find me ready to vote for the em- 
ployment of the American Army and Navy to punish that nation which would impi- 
ously dare to commit so unlawful an outrage. Not because the man’s conscience had 
been violated, for that is impossible; but because the law of such country would have 
gone beyond the boundaries of all human Jaw, since these relate not to the faculties of 
the human soul, but to outward persons, things, and acts. And as the person here 
supposed would have done no act bringing him under the law, his right of person would 
have been violated, and it would become lawful for his country to inflict condign punish- 
ment on the nation or parties so violating it. 

But whilst no civil government or power on earth has a right to require, that a man 
shall do a sinful or immoral act, it does not by any means follow, that governments are 
bound to permit a man to act outwardly what his conscience tells him is good. In the 
one case, his conscience decides for himself alone. In the other case its dictates would 
prompt him to decide for others, by doing what he supposes good, whether it be suitable 


for others or not. Here civil governments have a right to come in and say, * Let us 


see about that,’”’ They have a right also to refer to their laws as a rule for personal 
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conduct. If the individual still imagines that his conscience requires him to do some 
act forbidden by the law, but yet highly praiseworthy in his estimation, he can make 
the experiment, but he must abide the consequences. 

But in General Cass’s view of conscience there is no distinction, or but a fallacious 
one, between conscience acting for the individual, forbidding him to do an evil act, and 
conscience dictating to him to do good, or what he may think good, without regard to 
others, wherever he may find himself. If this principle were carried out, I fear that 
strange exhibitions of individual zeal would become very frequent. If the supposed 
American should happen to be a Mormon, he will have a right to carry out the dictates 
of his conscience in all countries. 1f he should happen to be a Millerite, visiting Rome, 
it shall be his privilege to pitch his tent in front of St. Peter’s church, then and there, 
under the protection of General Cass’s doctrine, to speak and act according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience. He will undertake to prove that the end of the world is at 
hand. And by applying ‘figures, which never lie,’? to the Book of Daniel and of 
Revelations, and elucidating the subject still more by exhibiting appropriate drawings 
of the big horn and the little horns, with various references to the number of the beast, 
descriptive of Anti-Christ — prove clearly that his doctrine is right. In the meantime 
it might happen that this supposed Anti-Christ, the Pope, would be looking down 
from some window of the Vatican, unable to interfere, lest his Government should be 
understood as violating the rights of American conscience as shadowed forth by General 
Cass. 
fam not unmindful that General Cass has ascribed very high powers, and, in my 
judgment, extravagant powers to human governments, in a supposed right of theirs to 
judge what is conscience and what is not. And in this he betrays again the faculty of 
conscience as understood by me. ‘It is not,’’ he says, ‘* every vagary ef the imagina- 
tion, nor every ebullition of feeling, nor every impulse of the passions, however honest 
the motive may be, which can lay claim to the rights of conscience.”” Again, ‘* the 
human legislator has the right to separate presumptions or unfounded pretensions at 
war with the just constitution of society, from conscientious dictates properly regulated 
and operating within their just sphere.”” Here General Cass takes away from indi- 
vidual conscience the very rights which he had claimed for it elsewhere, and he refers 
to the legislator, because he is a legislator, to determine whether a doctrine held by the 
conscience of a man is to be regarded as a vagary of the imagination, or is consistent 
with the just constitution of society. In other parts his position is, that there is no 
lord or judge of a man’s conscience but God and the man himself. However, I find 
such mutual contradiction in the phrases of General Cass as he touches now on one 
topic and now on another, that it may become necessary for me hereafter to examine 
his speech more in specific detail. As it is now spread out before me in thirteen or 
fourteen columns of the Washington Globe, its dimensions horizontally considered in 
the order of length and breadth, become absolutely appalling, Its depth is by no means 
frightful—a child could wade through it. Its other dimension would be its height, 
and in that sense it may be my duty to analyse this immense mountain of words, and 
if in doing so I shall discover the smallest mouse of sound logic, practical common 
sense, or philosophical statesmanship, General Cass shall have the benefit of the dis- 
covery. 

I cannot, however, close this communication, already too long, without referring, as in 
proof of my position, to one of the historical illustrations adduced by General Cass in 
support of his. He refers to the epochs in the civil wars that resulted from the reformation 
inGermany and France. And because the word liberty of conscience is said to have been 
granted to the Protestants of both countries by their respective sovereigns, General 
Cass seems to think that my idea of liberty of conscience is refuted by its having been 
granted in treaties, according to General Cass’s quotations from “ Universal History, 


| vol, 26, p. 302.°° Iam quite surprised that this very reference did not tend to clear up 


the confusion of ideas which prevails on the subject. The Protestants in Germany and 
the Huguenots in France had freedom of conscience from the very beginning of their 
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governments. His first ebullition in favor of conscience is the proclamation that his 
purpose is ‘‘not merely to protect a Catholic in a Protestant country, a Protestant in 
a Catholic country, a Jew in a Christian country, but an American in all countries.” 
General Cass professes to speak and act in regard to this subject, on the ground of 
Principle. Principle is neither Catholic nor Protestant, nor Jewish nor Christian —at 
least in the sense in which it has been employed by him. Principle, if any thing, is 
universal. And since General Cass has attributed to what he calls an American, some- 
thing like a special prerogative, he ought to show some grounds why an American, here 
classified under the head of religious denominations, should have any special or excep- 
tional preference. Four religious denominations are mentioned, namely: Catholic, Pro- 
testant, Jew, and Christian. This nomenclature General Cass may explain. Its terms 
theologically considered, are, at least, intelligible. But when he comes to rank an 
American as a representative of a fifth sect, I really do not understand what he means. 

If an American, as such, has a right to protection in all countries, why not also a 
European, an Asiatic, or an African? It seems, according to him, that religious deno- 
‘minations, in general, should be treated by condescension with kindness in all countries, 
but when a man professes the American religion, which General Cass has not explained, 
such a man has a pre-eminent right to special protection every where— that wherever 
he appears in foreign lands the sovereignty of the State, in regard to all questions ap- 
pertaining to religion, must fall back the moment he proclaims himself an American. 
And it shall be understood that when he arrives on the shore of such country with a 
full measure of American atmosphere, American sunbeams, and American religion 
according to Mr. Cass, sufficient for his consumption during the period of his passage 
through or sojourning within that country, he shall have the right to say and do what 
he thinks proper, provided always it be according to the dictates of his conscience. 

If this doctrine can obtain, several consequences which Mr. Cass had tried to guard 
against in other parts of his speech must necessarily follow. Every nation has the 
real or supposed element of sovereignty within itself. But if the rights of conscience 
are supreme, and an American is to be protected every where in acting out its dictates, 
then the sovereignty of such nation must give way to the sovereignty of his conscience. 
What then? Two sovereignties are immediately in conflict. Which shall yield to the 
other? If the sovereignty of the State must give way to the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual, provided that individual be an American, then let foreign sovereign States hide 
their diminished heads, for it is obvious that two rival sovereignties cannot both pre- 
vail in the same State. Then, if that be the case, as the Senator seems to anticipate, 
then let us proclaim at once, that all the nations of the earth are already prospectively 
annexed to the United States; and that the evidence of the occasion which will make it 
decent and proper, and for their own interests that they should strike their flags, will be 
the appearance of an American on their shores. The only trouble in connection with 
this patriotic purpose is, that when we define our rights hastily, whether as regards a 
principle or an international boundary line, it may happen, that after having asked 
more, we may finally be compelled to take less. Whether as regards private contracts 
or public treaties, it is a well known law that it requires two or more parties to make a 
bargain. It must be within the recollection of General Cass, that a few years ago, we 
had fixed a north-western boundary line, on which we had determined to stand or fall. 
But this was before the consent of the other party had been obtained; and “when the 
matter came to a bargain, we allowed the other party to undefine our position, and to 
slide us off from our chosen line to another two or three hundred miles south of it. 

I have been quite amused at the eloquent denunciations by General Cass, of absurd 
maxims and wicked pretensions on the part of civil governménts, to control conscience, 
to dictate or prescribe to their subjects what they shall believe. In that part of his great 
speech I have the pleasure to agree with him. It is probable, however, that he thought, 
as many of his readers will have thought, that he was denouncing Catholic principles. 
The fact, however, is distinctly the reverse. The jurists and the governments that fell 
under the real weight of his censure, weré of his own school. A brief retrospect of the 
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condition of Europe both previous to, and since the Reformation, will make this point 
clear. All the States of Europe had been Catholic. The people of these States had but 
one religion. That religion was older than their civil governments. Consequently, 
their civil governments never dictated to them what they should believe. And when 
General Cass speaks of the arrogance and impiety of civil governments dictating to their 
people what they shall believe or what they shall not believe, he makes, without perhaps 
being aware of it, an exception in favor of Catholic governments, down at least to the 
period of the Reformation. The civil laws of those countries were in many respects 
exclusive and intolerant. But then, since all (for I must use the word all, though oc- 
casional exceptions arose), were of the same faith, and had no desire to change, the 
laws were substantially innocuous in the absence of objects on whom they might be 
executed. Then came the Reformation. The Reformation resulted in the formation of 
States on the anti-Catholic or Protestant basis. In these the form of the new religion 
was determined on by the civil governments. I am not aware of a single Catholic 
State, except, perhaps, it be Spain, which has since passed any laws especially directed 
against Protestants. On the other hand, I do not know a single Protestant State in 
which the Government did not attempt and carry out by special laws, those very acts 
which General Cass so eloquently denounces. When General Cass finds jurists sus- 
taining such pretended rights of the civil government, he may be sure they do not belong 
to the school of St. Thomas Aquinas, or Suarez, or the other great publicists that have 
been so numerous in the Catholic Church. These were men who never put on the 
philosopher’s cloak with the view of playing the tribune either towards their country- 
men or their race. These were men who derived their principles of human law, of 
government, whether civil or ecclesiastical, from the same supreme and eternal source. 
They flattered neither kings nor people. They feared God and feared few besides. They 
were not the men who wrote of the divine right of kings. They held that government 
is by divine right, but that the individual sovereign or ruler in such government is of 
human right. And if it had been possible for General Cass to have consulted their 
pages, he would have discovered, that they maintained the rights and dignity of human 
nature from the highest to the lowest members of society. 

There is no difference between General Cass’s conception of conscience as a moral 
faculty and mine. He however betrays the rights and liberty of conscience, as I under- 
stand it, by identifying this moral faculty with the outward actions which are supposed 
to manifest its dictates from within. No civil government that ever existed has or ever 
had either the right or the power, physical or moral, to coerce or extinguish man’s 
conscience. It is beyond the reach of government. They might as well attempt to 
pass laws regulating the exercise of memory, as regulating the decisions of man’s 
conscience. This freedom of conscience, however, General Cass has identified with 
outward action, and on the other hand, by recognizing the rights of civil government to 
control the outward actions of men, he has betrayed conscience into the hands of the 
magistrate. All human law has for objects either persons, or things, or acts; and 
beyond these human legislation cannot go. Conscience, according to my distinction, 
does not come within the reach of law, but as understood and represented by General 
Cass, he hands it over into the domain of civil government, and confounds it with things 
over which that government has acknowledged rights and legitimate power of interfer- 
ence. I am bound therefore to vindicate the liberty of conscience in reply to the danger- 
ous doctrines of General Cass. 

When the early Christians appealed to the Roman Emperors through the Apologies 
of their Justins and Tertullians, pleading for liberty of conscience, they did not thereby 
ciaim the right to do all the good in outward actions which their consciences would have 
approved. They pleaded that they might not be compelled to do any act which the 
law of God and the law of their consciences had forbidden. At one time for instance 
some glorious confessor of the Chrisian name, was called upon by the civil magistrate 
to offer sacrifice to the pagan gods. He refused, because he had a higher law in his 
conscience. What then? He was put to death—he became a martyr, At another 
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time, some tender Christian virgin was required to sacrifice her chastity — she refused, 
and was sent to the wild beasts. In some instances, indeed, torture caused the Christ- 
ian to fail and to obey men rather than God. But in all this, which is an extreme 
case, had the whole strength of the Roman Empire, power to destroy the ‘rights of 
conscience,’ the ‘* liberty of conscience,”’ the ‘* freedom of conscience ”’ in the heart of 
either of these glorious martyrs or this supposed apostate? Assuredly not. General Cass 
thinks that if the ‘‘ sentient being ” is exposed to physical sufferings, the freedom of 
conscience is in great danger, if not absolutely lostg Every one knows that this is an 
erroneous position. It is only when human weakness yields to suffering in such cir- 
cumstances, that conscience asserts her highest power. The individual feels himself 
degraded in his own estimation. Conscience told him at the moment of his yielding to 
a sinful compliance, making his declaration contrary to hers, that he was a base hypo- 
crite; and that same conscience did not fail to vindicate the sovereignty by her con- 
tinued frowns and reproaches. 

General Cass has not taken the pains to distinguish the whole office of conscience. 
It may be expressed in brief words. The whole duty of man is to ‘avoid evil and to 
do good.”? Now although evil and good are relative terms and not judged of at all 
times and in all places, by the same standard, nevertheless, conscience is the faculty 
whereby the distinction is made. A thing may seem morally evil toa man. He can- 
not do it, without sinning, offending God and offending his own conscience. Another 
thing may appear good, and there is no obligation on him to do it, even though his 
conscience approve, unless the circumstances warrant its performance. The decalogue 
says, ‘* Honor thy father, and thy mother.’? This is an affirmative precept, which 
requires that at proper times, and in proper circumstances, we shall honor our parents; 
but does not require that we should be always thus occupied. ‘Thou shalt not steal.” 
This is a negative precept, and there is no time, or place, or circumstance, in which it is 
lawful for us to steal. So in the order of negative precepts a man may not do without 
sin, any act which the voice of his conscience tells him is wrong. He may, indeed, 
have an erroneous conscience and be mistaken as to the intrinsic morality of the act, 
but still until his conscience shall have been enlightened, or as General Cass expresses 
it *improved,’”’ he must abide by its dictates, and avoid doing what it has ruled to be 
unlawful. Hence, if any Protestant, American or not, who travelling or sojourning 
in a Catholic State, should be called upon by the civil power to make a declaration or 
to do an act which his conscience condemns, he cannot comply. Let us suppose him 
to be required to swear that he believes in the Pope’s supremacy. Being a Protestant, 
his conscience will oblige him to refuse. And if in consequence of this refusal, physi- 
cal torture be applied, one of two things will happen, —he will suffer the torture and 
be loyal to conscience, or he will betray conscience by swearing toalie. If any thing 
of this kind should be attempted in a Catholic country, or any act required which any 
American’s conscience condemns, General Cass will find me ready to vote for the em- 
ployment of the American Army and Navy to punish that nation which would impi- 
ously dare to commit so unlawful an outrage. Not because the man’s conscience had 
been violated, for that is impossible; but because the law of such country would have 
gone beyond the boundaries of all human Jaw, since these relate not to the faculties of 
the human soul, but to outward persons, things, and acts. And as the person here 
supposed would have done no act bringing him under the law, his right of person would 
have been violated, and it would become lawful for his country to inflict condign punish- 
ment on the nation or parties so violating it. 

But whilst no civil government or power on earth has a right to require, that a man 
shall do a sinful or immoral act, it does not by any means follow, that governments are 
bound to permit a man to act outwardly what his conscience tells him is good. In the 
one case, his conscience decides for himself alone. In the other case its dictates would 
prompt him to decide for others, by doing what he supposes good, whether it be suitable 
for others or not. Here civil governments have a right to come in and say, ‘ Let us 
see about that,”” They have a right also to refer to their laws as a rule for personal 
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conduct. If the individual still imagines that his conscience requires him to do some 
act forbidden by the law, but yet highly praiseworthy in his estimation, he can make 
the experiment, but he must abide the consequences. 

But in General Cass’s view of conscience there is no distinction, or but a fallacious 
one, between conscience acting for the individual, forbidding him to do an evil act, and 
conscience dictating to him to do good, or what he may think good, without regard to 
others, wherever he may find himself. If this principle were carried out, I fear that 
strange exhibitions of individual zeal would become very frequent. If the supposed 
American should happen to be a Mormon, he will have a right to carry out the dictates 
of his conscience in all countries. If he should happen to be a Millerite, visiting Rome, 
it shall be his privilege to pitch his tent in front of St. Peter’s church, then and there, 
under the protection of General Cass’s doctrine, to speak and act according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience. He will undertake to prove that the end of the world is at 
hand. And by applying “ figures, which never lie,”? to the Book of Daniel and of 
Revelations, and elucidating the subject still more by exhibiting appropriate drawings 
of the big horn and the little horns, with various references to the number of the beast, 
descriptive of Anti-Christ — prove clearly that his doctrine is right. In the meantime 
it might happen that this supposed Anti-Christ, the Pope, would be looking down 
from some window of the Vatican, unable to interfere, lest his Government should be 
understood as violating the rights of American conscience as shadowed forth by General 
Cass. 

fam not unmindful that General Cass has ascribed very high powers, and, in my 
judgment, extravagant powers to human governments, in a supposed right of theirs to 
judge what is conscience and what is not. And in this he betrays again the faculty of 
conscience as understood by me. ‘It is not,’’ he says, ‘‘ every vagary ef the imagina- 
tion, nor every ebullition of feeling, nor every impulse of the passions, however honest 
the motive may be, which can lay claim to the rights of conscience.’’ Again, ‘the 
human legislator has the right to separate presumptions or unfounded pretensions at 
war with the just constitution of society, from conscientious dictates properly regulated 
and operating within their just sphere.’? Here General Cass takes away from indi- 
vidual conscience the very rights which he had claimed for it elsewhere, and he refers 
to the legislator, because he is a legislator, to determine whether a doctrine held by the 
conscience of a man is to be regarded as a vagary of the imagination, or is consistent 
with the just constitution of society. In other parts his position is, that there is no 
lord or judge of a man’s conscience but God and the man himself. However, I find 
such mutual contradiction in the phrases of General Cass as he touches now on one 
topic and now on another, that it may become necessary for me hereafter to examine 
his speech more in specific detail. As it is now spread out before me in thirteen or 
fourteen columns of the Washington Globe, its dimensions horizontally considered in 
the order of length and breadth, become absolutely appalling. Its depth is by no means 
frightful—a child could wade through it. Its other dimension would be its height, 
and in that sense it may be my duty to analyse this immense mountain of words, and 
if in doing so I shall discover the smallest mouse of sound logic, practical common 
sense, or philosophical statesmanship, General Cass shall have the benefit of the dis- 
covery. 

I cannot, however, close this communication, already too long, without referring, as in 
proof of my position, to one of the historical illustrations adduced by General Cass in 
support of his. He refers to the epochs in the civil wars that resulted from the reformation 
in Germany and France. And because the word liberty of conscience is said to have been 
granted to the Protestants of both countries by their respective sovereigns, General 
Cass seems to think that my idea of liberty of conscience is refuted by its having been 
granted in treaties, according to General Cass’s quotations from ‘‘ Universal History, 
vol. 26, p. 302.” I am quite surprised that this very reference did not tend to clear up 
the confusion of ideas which prevails on the subject. The Protestants in Germany and 
the Huguenots in France had freedom of conscience from the very beginning of their 
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history. It was in the exercise of that freedom that they left the Catholic church and ref 
became Protestants. General Cass will not deny this, —that freedom of conscience ter 
they had preserved through all the civil wars which ended, for the time being, in the ev 
truce referred to by him. It was in the exercise of that freedom of conscience which we 
was theirs, that they had taken up arms; and if it had been theirs during all this time, pl 
how can General Cass say that it was only given to them by the sovereign in 1532 and or 
in 1561? He knows the profound but apparently simple maxim in law, Quod meum of 
est, amplius meum esse, non potest, — what is mine cannot become more mine. For many m 
years freedom of conscience was theirs already, and according to this maxim could not al 
become more theirs. Now, if it was theirs already, I would ask, with great respect A 
for General Cass and ‘ Universal History,’ how could it become more theirs by the g 
grant of others? Consequently, General Cass and ‘ Universal History ’? must mean if 
something else than freedom of conscience. It must have been meant that they should 8 
be allowed to retain whatever advantages, whether of property or power, civil or re- n 


ligious, they had secured during the progress of the dispute. Between the outward ex- 
ercise of their freedom of conscience, against the laws of the State, and the pretensions 


one side, the sovereignty of the State was the plea on the other. And this granting 
of liberty of conscience, referred to by General Cass, reminds me of the alms given by a 
traveller, as mentioned in Gil Blas, to a poor man who had asked him for charity in a 
very piteous tone, but who had his musket levelled at the same time General Cass 
will no doubt criticise this comparison, as he has done other figurative language in my 
poor letter. So experienced an orator must certainly know that the value of a com- 
parison is its suggestive property, which always depends upon its substantial agree- 
ment, but circumstantial difference, as regards the thing to be illustrated. Omnis com- P 
paratio claudicat. General Cass must surely be aware that the figure of an egg is not a 
comparison suited to the description of another egg, they are both so much alike; that 
to suggest the idea of a piece of chalk by comparing it with another piece of chalk, 
would be entirely out of the rules of rhetoric. General Cass has taken advantage of 
this even for the purposes of argument, when he assumes that because I spoke of the 
destruction of property — whether in Boston or in Philadelphia, as a violation of the 
rights of conscience in regard to thoge persons to whom such properly belonged, I am 
to be understood literally, and therefore as recognizing that conscience can be violated 
through the medium of outward violence. 1 did not mean any such thing. No out- 
ward violence can reach that fortress in the human soul, to which conscience can always 
retreat, and from which she can laugh to scorn the attempts of men to invade her 
stronghold. I do not admit that from the beginning of the world up to this day there 
ever has been a violation of the rights, freedom, liberty, or divine sovereignty of the 
human conscience. That is the portion of man’s nature which God placed beyond the 
reach of human power. His civil rights might be taken away, his property confiscated, 
his reputation rendered infamous, the life of his body sacrificed at the stake, or given to ' 
wild beasts at the Coliseum, but the sovereignty of his conscience, above all earthly ’ 
powers, has never in a single instance been vanquished by the cruelty or injustice of 
his fellow-beings. When, therefore, General Cass takes advantage of my using lan- 
guage in reference to this subject, such as that the rights of conscience had been violated 
in Charlestown or in Philadelphia, he forgets that there is among men an order of lan- 
guage appropriate to the science of any subject, and another which accommodates itself 
to the confusion of ideas in the popular mind. Persons who perfectly understand our 
solar system do not hesitate to speak of the rising and setting of the sun, at the same 
time that they, in a scientific point of view, would maintain that neither phenomenon ; 
ever occurs; that in reality the sun is the centre of our system, and that all the planets, 
the earth included, are rising and setting and revolving around the centre. 

I stated at the commencement of this reply, that the necessity of finding myself in an 
apparent collision with so distinguished a man as General Cass, was less of a pride 
than of a humiliation. The circumstances under which my letter was written have been 
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referred to in the foregoing part of this communication. I never dreamed that that let- 
ter would attract the special attention of any one. It has turned out otherwise, how- 
ever. If General Cass had intimated to me, in any private manner, that there was one 
word in it disrespectful to himself, I should have immediately, in the same manner, re- 
plied in vindication or in apology. If, on the other hand, he had signified to me twelve 
or fourteen months ago, that he intended to make my letter the groundwork or occasion 
of his great speech, I should have been prepared with ample materials to reply to it far 
more effectively than it has been possible for me to do, amidst incessant interruptions, 
and within the limited period that has been allowed me since his oration in the Senate. 
As it is, however, I stand by my letter, and [ shrink not from the explosion of the 
great mortar, which it has taken this experienced gunner so long a period to charge, as 
if he intended that it should not only kill my little sparrow of a letter, but also that it 
should frighten away all the birds of the neighborhood. I find, however, my little 
nycticorax indomicilio not only chirping, but without a single featheret of its wing ruffled. 

This letter is already too long, but I hope I may be pardoned if I make a few gen- 
eral remarks bearing more or less directly on the circumstances which directed it. 
The first remark is, that in this country at least no man is oppressed, in consequence of 
his religious belief, so long as he submits legally to the constitution and laws by which 
it is governed. And yet I regret to say that many of our citizens are hardly satisfied 
with this equal and common privilege, unless there be furnished them from time to time 
occasions on which they may give vent to. that lamentable intolerance which lurks in 
human nature every where, no less than in human governments in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America. How tame would be the proceedings of such meetings as that for pur- 
poses of sympathy with the Madiai, or,those of our anniversary week, were it not for 
the vent which they furnish for the denunciation of the Pope and Popery. There is 
not and there ought not to be opposition to or complaint of these proceedings. The 
Catholics of the United States are accustomed to such. Many respectable Protestants 
are rather offended by them. But on the whole, this is a country of free speech and 
free writing, and it is better to bear with the abuse of either than that any legislation be 
employed to prevent it. In the mean time, we of the clergy are obliged occasionally to 
travel abroad — sometimes because we have not received a suitable call at home; and 
sometimes because feeble health, by bronchitis especially, compels us to seek the benefit 
of foreign climates. Still, wherever we go we must never forget the object of our voca- 
tion, which is todo good. And thus, forgetting the difference between restraints on 
the outward development of individual conscience in other countries, and the unbounded 
freedom in this respect which we enjoy at home, we are-liable in a mistaken zeal, but 
always with the best intentions, to get into difficulties with the police of Foreign Cities 
or States. What will be the censeqvence, if, according to General Cass’s project, we 
shall have a quasi right, under the high sanction of the Congress of the United States, 
to hang on the buttons of our Foreign Ministers, and pull them right and left into the 
little dogmatical squabbles in which we may have contrived to get ourselves involved? 
Should I go to Stockholm, I might be disposed to rent a room, announce that I intended 
to celebrate mass therein on such or such a day, inviting all, who thought proper, to be 
present. The room should be honestly, loyally paid for, of course. But if the muni- 
cipal authorities of Stockholm should interfere with me, or take me before the magis- 
trates for this, I should proclaim myself an American citizen, and look to our resident 
Minister for protection. Someclergymen of our many Protestant denominations might 
be just as imprudent in the capital of any Catholic country in Europe. General Cass 
thinks it would be all right, provided the local laws were not violated — but there is 
the rub. 

For my own part, I think that as we have no established religion at home, which in 
our circumstances I regard as a great benefit, so it might be as well with us to deal with 
other nations prudently and modestly, just as we find them, until little by little, influ- 
enced by our beautiful example, they shall be induced to imitate it. The Congress of 
the United States are too well qualified to discharge the duties for which they were 
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elected, to require the slightest suggestion from any private citizen as to the course 
they should pursue in regard to the matter which General Cass has brought before 
them. He has suggested to his fellow Senators that I pronounced their course all 
wrong. This was a mistake. I spoke of him alone, and of no other member of 
Congress. 

If I may be allowed to express an opinion, as an humble citizen, conscious of loyalty 
to the constitution, obedience to the Jaws, respect for, and benevolence towards all my 
fellow-citizens, without distinction of creed, to give expression to my own sentiments, 
I should sum them up, not as regards this special topic, but as regards the general 
policy of the country, in a very few words. I would say that whilst the power, almost 
pre-potency of the United States is admitted and acknowledged wherever I have travelled 
in Europe, there is still a prevalent idea abroad that this greatness is rather detracted 
from by a certain tone of self-complacency, and of contemptuous reference towards 
other States. They say that we are too great to stand in need of boasting; that we are 
too powerful and too rich to be under the necessity of acquiring a right to property by 
: fraudulent means. I do not pretend to judge how far these imputations are correct, but 
for my own part I would say, that the honor and dignity of this great free nation are 
likely to be best and most permanently sustained by adhering to a principle which is 
ascribed to as true an American as ever lived — namely — We ask for nothing that is 
not strictly right, and will submit to nothing that is wrong. 

+JOHN HUGHES, 
New York, June 5, 1854. Archbishop of New York. 





Review of Current Literature. 


1. Arrica anp tHE American Frac. By Commander Andrew H. Foote, U. S. N., 
Lieutenant Commanding the U. S. Brig Perry on the coast of Africa, in 1850-1851. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

An interesting account of the American free-black colonies on the African coast is 
here combined with a narrative of the author’s own cruise. Both are illustrated by 
tinted lithographs and a map, which contribute much to the value of the book, as well as 
to its attraction. We have, indeed, our doubts whether the experiment of black colo- 
nization will ever eventuate in the establishment of an independent and progressive 
black civilization. What has been, will be. If negro Africa (as our author himself 
observes) were swept from existence, with all that negroes have ever done, the world 
would not lose one art, one invention, nay, not one work of art, not one law, or book, 
or element or result of thought. The causes which have produced the negro deteri- 
oration of man have effected in the mental constitution of the negro a degradation of 
type similar to that which is expressed in his outward form, and we believe that deteri- 
oration to be irremediable, without a miracle. It opposes an invincible obstacle to self- 
sustaining negro progress. That is not to say that the negro race has not a place in this 
world, and a destiny in the nezt; but its place in this world is not creative art and em- 
pire, but labor and subjection; its destiny in the next is to be wrought out by practising 
the virtues proper to such a condition: they are very beautiful virtues after all, and 
in the hierarchy of races the base is as necessary as the apex to the symmetry of 
the whole. 

The slave-trade, again, is a horror, but the efforts to suppress it have only increased 
its horrors. The merchants engaged in that infamous traffic (who, by the by, are 
chiefly Northern men, and of New England origin) calculate that if one ship out of five 
escapes the net of cruisers on the African coast, it pays. Hence, let a hundred vessels 
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quit the coast of Guinea annually, and eighty of them be taken; the successful twenty 
are enough to render the trade highly remunerative. It would have been far better to 
regulate the trade, so as to secure its being pursued under comparatively humane con- 
ditions, than, by vainly attempting to cut it up root and branch, to increase its miseries 
a hundred fold. The only effectual way to destroy this accursed traffic is, to close the 
markets on the American continent, and in the West Indies. This good object, we 
trust, is now about to be accomplished by the co-operation of the governments of Spain 
and Brazil. The style of the gallant author of this volume is New England English, 
we may observe. ‘*A returning of recaptured slaves—has taken place,’’ instead of 
**Recaptured slaves have returned or been restored;’’ and ‘‘cruel unrighteousness ”’ 
instead of ‘cruel injustice,”’ the latter of which is pure English, as now written and 
spoken; exemplify what we mean. 


2. Lire iw Asyssinta: being notes collected during three years residence and travels 
in that country. By Mansfield Parkyns. New York: Appleton& Co. 12mo., 2 vols. 
with illustrations. 

Mr. Parkyns has given us here a wild but fascinating book of travels, and withal a 
very important contribution to our knowledge of a singularcountry. The Abyssinians 
are a sort of semi-Jews, semi-Christians, and semi-savages; they are also semi-whites 
and semi-negroes, having yellow skins, approaching to black in those who are exposed, 
and hair between woolly and waving. It is curious that demoniacal possession is a 
familiar occurrence with them, as it is getting to be in the United States, if we may 
credit all that we hear. We shall recur to this volume again, to give our readers some 
idea of its interesting contents. 


3. Farminepate. By Caroline Thomas. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


An interesting and well-told story, though a little too much spun out. There is great 
naturalness in the characters, and a graceful simplicity in the style The moral, so far 
as the moral of a book which ignores the Catholic religion can be, is unexceptionable; 
and it is more than ordinarily free from the peculiar religious cant which in these days 
spoils many a pleasant story. 


4. Tue Hive or tue Bee-Hunter. A Repository of Sketches, including peculiar 
American character, scenery and rural sports. By T. B. Thorpe, of Louisiana. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a class of book which is now a favorite, and peculiarly so in the South and 
West; and this particular specimen has more than usual literary merit. The sketch of 
wild Turkey hunting is as well done as any thing we remember in the same line. The 
type, paper, binding, and illustrations of the Appleton’s recent publications, are no 


>? 
slight evidence of the prosperity which the American book business has attained. 


5. Tempest ann Sunsuive: or Lifein Kentucky. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. Appletons. 


Is another novel of the domestic school. It is very romantic and melo-dramatic, but 
has the merit of not being religious too. 


6. Triats anp Conressions or aN AmertcaN Hovusexeerer. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, Grambo & Co. 

A series of amusing and entertaining sketches founded upon the blunders, and in 
some instances it would seem, the extraordinary stupidity of young mauried people. 
Female house-servants are often the heroines of the tale, and specimens are furnished of 
nearly every variety. The style is careless and homely, but the large plain type makes 
it a comfortable book to read; the illustrations are well got up and amusing, and the 
book deserves praise for its exposure of the mean selfishness with which wealthy people 
often rob the poor fruit and fish-pedlars, by chaffering for a penny on a basket of straw- 
berries or a pint of cherries. 
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7. Tue Rosso-Torgisn Samoans of 1828 and 1829, “— a view of the Present State 
of Affairs in the East. By Colonel Chesney, R. A., D.C. L., F..R.S., author of 
‘the Expedition for the Survey of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. *? With Maps. 
Redfield: New York. 12mo. 

This is one of those books of which it is possible to speak quite decisively, because 
one reads them through with care and interest when one has them on hand. It is an 
almost indispensable volume for any one who wishes to be accurately informed in regard 
to the military position of the East. Written by an accomplished military man, an 
officer of the Etat-major, accustomed to study and describe military movements on a 
large scale, it presents a thoroughly satisfactory, though bold and large view of the ope- 
rations of the two great campaigns, in which the genius and daring of two great Generals, 
the greatest that Russia has produced since Suwarrow, — Diebitsch and Paskiewitch, — 
the one in Europe and the other in Asia, brought the Turkish Empire to the necessity 
of concluding the disadvantageous peace of Adrianople. The theatre of war was the 
same as in the present struggle; the powers engaged are the same (up to the present 
: time), and to form a clear notion of the late operations, as well as of those soon to be 
effected when the forces of France and England shall take an active part in the war, 
without some acquaintance, at least, with the details of the previous Russo-Turk cam- 
paigas, is out of the question. We really consider this volume, which bears, moreover, 
a sort of official character, as more to the point than any other that has appeared on the 
absorbing topic of the day. 





8. Tue Suipwreckx, or the Desert Island. New York: E. Dunigan & Bro. 18mo. 

We suppose that this little book is a translation from the French; by whom written 
in the original, and by whom translated, does not appear. Stories of shipwreck and the 
life of men thrown upon desert islands, are always interesting: Robinson Crusoe and a 
host of imitators are a perpetual proof of it. But here the interest is made to illustrate 
a moral, the evil and folly of anger, pride and resentment, especially between different 
ranks of society. The heroes of this tale are a young Count d’Estaing, son of the 
Marquis d’Estaing, and a young peasant named Merville:—we will not, however, 
recount the story, but content ourselves with saying that it is very well told, and that 
the moral is excellent. It is not destitute of points of improbability; few French stories 
of this sort are; but they do not touch either the moral or the interest. The translation 
appears to be correct; it is certainly simple and elegant. We notice, however, the oc- 
casional use of ‘‘ will’? for *‘ shall,’ and once, of ** would ”’ for ‘* should; ’’ but this 
may be a mistake of the compositor. It is one of those books, in short, which merit 
from Catholics the warmest encouragement, and will be sure to obtain it. 


9. Tue Turez Days or Wensterpa.e; the Valley of the Yore. By W. G. M. Jones 
Barker, Esq. Veritas temporis filia. London: C. Dolman. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
In this country we have no @ntiquities, or next to none, and the greatest antiquities 

are those of another and now nearly extinct race, and record a civilization not only 

remote, but alien from ours. In the old country antiquities are the remains of our own 
fathers, and if of a lost, or partly lost civilization, yet of a civilization which is connatural 
to us, and recoverable; whose traces we follow, not only with reverence but with hope. 

‘The Three Days of Wensleydale ’”’ reminds us a good deal of Compitum, and it is 

evident that the author is an admirer of Digby. The three days are the Catholic day, 

the day of change, and the present day. In all these phases the writer describes minutely 
the interesting and historically rich valley of the Yore: — its crosses, churches, abbeys, 
castles, noble families; its streams, forests, and environing mountains, its romantic falls 
and otherwise varied scenery; and in the Catholic times, its pious, or splendid or en- 
dearing customs. It may be considered as an era in English Catholic literature, when 

a Catholic work of this sort is got up with so much bibliographical luxury as this, 

rivalling the finest productions of the English press. It isa volume to lie on the drawing- 

room table of every wealthy Catholic of British origin. 
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10. Aw Aprincment or THE CarecHism oF Perseverance: Translated from the 
French. By Lucy Ward. London: C. Dolman; Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
Needs (as respects its matter) no commendation from us; but we may say that it 

seems a most excellent translation, for her care, patience and talent in executing which, 

Miss Lucy Ward deserves high praise. We would recommend the perusal of this 

Catechism to those of our Anglican friends, who, in their quarterlies, their magazines, 

and their weekly newspapers, pour forth such rancorous abuse upon the Catholic 

Church. Let them read it, then ask themselves what their own communion has pro- 

duced like it for the edification and sanctification of the people, and for very shame be 

silent, or at least ** cease to speak evil of things that they know not.” 


11. Tue Orarory or tHe Fairurvut Sout; or Devotions to the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment, and to our Blessed Lady. Translated from the works of the venerable Abbot 
Biosivus, by Robert Aston Coffin, Priest of the Oratory. Baltimore: Fielding Lucas. 
A book of beautiful prayers, breathing, and most fitted to cherish, the love of Jesus 

and Mary. Like all devotions proceeding from the saints, these manifest as much 

good sense as unction and sweetness. 


12. Tue Lire or Str. Vincent or Pav. Translated from the French. Baltimore: 

Fielding Lucas. 

A neat and even elegant abridgment of the more voluminous life of the Saint by the 
Rev. P. Collet. In future editions it would be well to correct some errors in the Latin 
epitaph (p. 204), which have escaped the proof-reader. Our critical eye, though dis- 
posed to be jealous in all that concerns St. Vincent, can discern no other fault in this 
little volume. 


13. Tue Gotpen Boox or tue Conrraternities. Compiled from approved sources 
by one of the servants of the Queen of Heaven. With approbation of Superiors. 
New York: Dunigan & Brother. 24mo. 

Contains the Rosary, the Living Rosary, the Five Scapulars, the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament, the Office of the Blessed Virgin, and a collection of Indulgenced 
Prayers, beautiful Hymns, &c. A book which contains these things commends itself. 
There are some pleasing and edifying illustrations. 


14. Manvat or tHe Sopauity or tHe Biessep Vircin Mary. Permissu Superiorum. 
Baltimore : Murphy & Co. 24mo. 
Contains the Rules, Indulgences, Formulas and Prayers of the above Sodality, with 
a number of excellent hymns set to appropriate tunes. It is quite indispensable for the 
Sodalists, and would be useful to any one. The typography is very neat. 


15. Ronr’s Cottection or Favorite Catuoxric Mexopies, for Church, School and 
Home. By Ph. Rohr, Leader of St. Philip’s Choir, Philadelphia. With the appro- 
bation of the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Ph. Rohr. 

A neat and exceedingly portable collection of the exquisite psalms, hymns and anti- 
phons most frequently sung in our churches, with their music. Any thing is good 
which brings these touching melodies and sacred songs within the reach of all ages and 
classes. It is a pity Catholics do not cultivate more their own peculiar music. Pro- 
testants sing every where and at all times, at home and abroad, morning, noon and 
night, their favorite hymns, and their children may be heard singing the same at their 
play and at their work, almost before they can speak plain, while Catholic children (in 
our country), after they leave the convent and the boarding-school, forget to sing the 
praises of Mary. It is not so in Southern Europe. Popular hymns and popular 
music for them, and the popular use of both when we have them, are wants of the time. 
16. ls rHeERE a CnuuRcH, AND wHaT 1s 1T? Two lectures by Wm. Henry Anderdon. 

London: Burns & Lambert. 

Popularly and familiarly written, by a recent convert, who has made very great 
worldly sacrifices, and who shows here very plainly that he knew what he was about 
when he made them. 
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17. Scumirz anp Zomer’s Apvancep Lat Exercises. Phila.: Blanchard & Lea. 
If there is any thing in a name, this little book should be a hard nut to crack for the 

young scholar: nevertheless, we are credibly informed, and incline to believe, that these 

exercises will go far to facilitate him in both the reading and writing of Latin. 


18. Pius VI anp roe Frencu Directory. A Lecture delivered before the Catholic 
Institute of Hollidaysburg, Pa. By the Very Rev. Thomas Heyden. Baltimore: 
Printed by John Murphy & Co. 

The drift of this lecture is to show by an historical instance what will come of an 
attempt by a popular government to oppress the Church. It is most appropriately in- 
scribed to Monsignor Bedini, Archbishop of Thebes and Apostolic Nuncio. We may 
allude to it again, and meantime observe, that nothing could be more timely at present 
than this lecture, which is also finely written, in a pure, manly style. 


19. Burter’s Lives or tHe Saints. Baltimore: Murphy &Co. 4 vols. 8vo. 
This, we are informed, is a new and improved Edition, in which the greatest care has 

been taken to present this celebrated work in a complete and perfect form, and uniting, 

we are glad to observe, with these qualities, a price that places it within the reach of all. 


20. Lerrer or ArcusisHop Hucues w Repry to Generat Cass anv IN SELF- 

Vinpvication. New York: Edward Dunigan & Brother. 

The, remarkable letter of Archbishop Hughes in reply to the venerable Senator’s 
‘6 creat speech ’’ on religious liberty, is given to us by Dunigan & Bro., in a clear large 
type, which will tempt many to peruse it who would never venture upon the close 
columns of fine print in which it is presented in the newspapers. T'wo of the Latin 
quotations of the Archbishop — quod meum est, amplius mewm esse, non potest (given in 
all the papers protest) and omnis comparatio claudicat (in all the papers without exception 
comparatis) are here found correct of course. That such absurd mistakes should have 
been universally copied, shows either great want of care or great want of Latinity in 


the proof-readers. 


2). Lerrer or ArcusisHor Hucues on the Madiai. Speech of the Hon. Lewis Cass, 
on Religious Freedom abroad. Letter of Ancnsisuor Huaues in reply to General 
Cass and in Self-Vindication. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

Messrs. Murphy have had the happy thought to give the public the whole of this 
controversy in one pamphlet: thus enabling those who have not had access to, or who 
have lost the original documents, to peruse the entire series, and supplying it to those who 
may wish to have the whole for future reference, in a convenient form for preservation. 


22. Tae Cnurcn Review anv Eccxesiastican Reaister. April, 1854. New Haven, 

Con.: Geo. B. Basset & Co. 

We have received two numbers of this Quarterly Review, devoted to the interests of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. That it contains many things which we disapprove 
is a matter of course, but we cannot help feeling a certain hopefulness in regard to 
Episcopalianism in Connecticut. There is an article in this very number on Neglect of 
Christian Nurture, which, bating a few expressions, would approve itself to the solid 
judgment of any Catholic. It treats of what has ceased to be a Catholic question, the 
too successful effort to infidelize our public schools. We have indeed always, and before 
we were a Catholic ourselves, considered that religious Protestants were the party really 
interested on the side thus ably defended by the Church Review ; for in the conflict with 
Rome, if there is truth in any form of Protestantism, which its advocates of course 
believe, that form ought to be able in a fair field, that is, with equal advantages, to 
conquer by the power that resides in truth and by the efficacy of a good example, the 
most prevalent of all things; but if the conflict should be reduced to one between Catho- 
licity and infidelity —and an irreligious system of public education would soon reduce it 
to that — every sincere believer, of whatever name, must acknowledge that the victory 
of the former would be certain, and must wish it too. 
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Ir may be a matter of surprise to some that we occupy ourselves so much in our 
Review of Current Literature with the notice of Protestant publications, and some of 
these of a rather frivolous character. We never heard any one say 80, indeed, but it 
strikes us as a remark likely to be made. But if any one will take the trouble to reflect, 
he will easily find a reason for our course in this respect. Just at present Catholics 
have. only a religious literature: at least the exceptions are so rare that they rather 
prove the rule. Protestant literature, on the contrary, is, as we have said somewhere, 
a perfect deluge of print that threatens entirely to submerge the world of readers. And 
yet what vast sales their publications obtain! It is an immense power for good or for 
evil—is it not worth conciliating? Not by a sacrifice of principle; not by truckling; 
but by a fair appreciation of every thing in it that is really good. We are willing even 
to go out of our way to do it, and we have reason to think that our efforts have not 
been in vain. Protestants are even pleased to find an opinion of their books which is 
entirely honest and yet kind, where they expected either an unmeaning puff or rude 
hostility. Of the faults which generally provoke Catholic censure these writers and 
publishers are not at all conscious; it is only when they are pointed out in connection 
with beauties and excellencies to which they feel that they can lay claim, that they will: 
give Catholic criticism the least weight. Our rule is, therefore, to examine and criti- 
cise each book that we notice at all, with as much care, and so far as we are able, with 
as much precision, as if there were not another in the world. Our motive is found in 
the maxim of Lingard, that whoever softens a prejudice now, prepares the way for a 
conversion hereafter. 


In Mr. Snea’s article on Catholic Literature it was observed that we Catholics were 
naturally entitled to have poets among us, and our decided impression is from the speci- 
mens in our desk, a few of which only have we been able to publish, that the true well 
of American poetry, fresh, pure, sparkling, sweet and powerful, is in the Catholic mind. 

There is one thing that strikes us in the poetry we have received, even where it is not 
sustained, — its independence of mere external nature, from which American poetry so 
far has drawn almost its whole inspiration. It is vastly more real, more natural, than 
magazine poetry is usually found, but more than that, it seems to flow from a higher 
source. Except to reflect the beauty of our scenery, both the poetry and the art of 
America seem hitherto impotent. Of all our poets Longfellow comes nearest to real- 
izing the idea of poetry as we derive it from the great poets of the Old World, and 
Longfellow is the most Catholic of Protestants. We must own, however, that our 
finest poetical writers among our Protestant countrymen, if they have the disadvantage 
of being confined either to mere nature, or to the treatment of higher themes from a too 
artistic point of view, instead of looking at them with the kindling glance of real faith 
and love, far excel us in the merit of execution. It is no wonder: for they have leisure 
to perfect their performances, and they are well paid for them when finished. Putnam’s 
Magazine pays $100 sometimes for a single page of verse: it ought to be good. Yet we 
venture to say there are finer single verses in some of those effusions which we get for 
nothing, and do not even publish, because they have not been sufficiently elaborated on 
the whole. We have one such now before us full of scintillating lines. It is addressed 
to ** My Soul.”’ 

“ Fountain of life and mediate source of sense! ” 


is a good and thoughtful line. 
“You sink, and Hell’s a foolish dream no more!” 


is even terrible: nor is the following less finely expressed: 
419 Vox. II.—No. 6. 
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*¢ Where broken Suns in gloomy grandeur roll, 
Lumbering through chaos with their stifled fires, 
You plan your pettiest journeyings, O my soul!” 





and thus slipping on, through lines full of force, but a redundant force, we light, on — 


* For though the chartless, tideless, waveless waste, 
Beyond the golden foot-prints of the Stars — 
Might slake your thirst a moment as you haste 
By wrecks of orbs, and comets’ calcined cars — 
? Tis Gop alone can fill your aching void, 
Which labors in an ocean of desires: 
Tis God alone can give you unalloyed 
The feast that never fails or tames or tires!” 


The more genius any one has, the more pruning and discipline he needs. If we will 
only have patience with one another; if we will but foster and encourage genius and in- 
dustry where we find it, Catholic literature (it is our deep conviction) is destined to 
* take the pre-eminence. And if people really care any thing about the conversion of 
this country, it is a point that has to be carried —to win its writers, for they make its 
opinion, and get the control of its literature, for it is the avenue to its ear, to its head 
and to its heart. It is really possible to do it, for the whole material of literature be- 
longs exclusively to us. Religion, government, politics in the large sense, history, 
morals, manners as morals, the passions and affections as under a supreme law, are all 

' topics of which we have the exclusive key. Belles lettres should never be separated 
from these substantial themes. The art of literature is like the art of cookery: the one 
requires food as its substratum, and the other requires truth and facts. Napoleon never 
did a wiser thing than when he threw the department of moral science and history in 
the French Institute, and that of letters, into one; arguing, that if they were separated, 
the former inevitably became pedantic, and the latter frivolous. 


Tue following we take from a scholarly article in the last number of the N. Y. 
Quarterly, a well-conducted literary and political review, now in its third year. The 
article referred to is entitled Priests — their various orders, and we have in preparation a 
more extended notice of it. 

‘¢ Dupuytren was the most celebrated French surgeon of his day; he was destitute of 
faith, and by his powerful mind and —— hardihood, overcame the individuality of 
almost every one who approached him. One day a poor curé from some village near 
Paris called upon the great surgeon. Dupuytren was struck with his manly beauty and 
noble presence, but examined, with his usual nonchalance, the patient’s neck, disfigured 
by a horrible cancer. ‘‘Avec cela, il faut mourir,’’ ‘* With that cancer you must die,’’ said 
the surgeon. ‘‘So 1 thought,”’ calmly replied the priest; ‘*I expected the disease was 
fatal, and only came to you to please my parishioners.’’ He then unfolded a bit of 
paper and took from it a five-france piece, which he handed to Dupuytren, saying: ‘* Par- 
don, sir, the little fee, for we are poor.’’ ‘I'he serene dignity and holy self-possession 
of this man, about to die in the prime of his life, impressed the stoical surgeon in spite 
of himself, though his manner betrayed neither surprise nor interest. Before the curé 
had descended half the staircase, he was called back bya servant. ‘If you choose to 
try an operation,”’ said Dupuytren, ‘‘ go to the Hotel Dieu, I will see you to-morrow.” 
‘It is my duty to make use of all means of recovery,” replied the curé, ‘*I will go.” 
The next day, the surgeon cut away remorselessly at the priest’s neck, laying bare ten- 
. dons and arteries. It was before the days of chloroform, and, unsustained by any 
opiate, the poor curé suffered with uncomplaining heroism. He did not even wince. 

ye Aa respected his courage; and every day lingered longer at his bedside, when 
making the rounds of the hospital. In a few weeks the curé recovered. A year after 
the operation, he made his appearance in the salon of the great professor with a neat 
basket containing pears and chickens. ‘‘ Monsieur,’’ he said, ‘‘it is the anniversary 
of the day when your skill saved my life; accept this humble gift; the pears and chickens 
are better than you can find in Paris; they are of my own raising.’’ Each succeeding 
year, on the same day of the month, the honest priest brought his grateful offering. 
At length Dupuytren was taken ill, and the physicians declared his heart diseased. He 
shut himself up with his favorite nephew and refused to see his friends. One day he 
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wrote on aslip of paper, ‘* Le médecin a besoin du curé,’’ ‘* The doctor has need of the 
priest,’’ and sent it to the village priest, who quickly obeyed the summons. He re- 
mained for hours in the dying surgeon’s chamber; and when he came forth, tears were 
in his eyes, and Dupuytren was no more. How easy for the imagination to fill up this 
outline, which was all that was vouchsafed to Parisian gossip.” 


Tue environs of Baltimore are by no means wanting in beauty, and there is no 
city on the Atlantic coast which affords so ready an access to an aimost wild country — 
or if that expression seem exaggerated, at least free from the careful, cultivated garden 
look of a suburban district. The hills have either not been entirely denuded of their 
original forest, or a fine wild second growth has succeeded it. From their summits 
you catch views of the broad Chesapeake, and of a green, bowery, undulating expanse 
of country, broken by rivers and inlets, jutting out into points, and embosoming the 
Monumental City, with the dome and minarets of its cathedral and the white column 
of the Washington Monument towering conspicuously over all. The finest view of 
this sort is from Mount de Sales, occupied, as the name suggests, by a convent of the 
nuns of the Visitation. From the belvidere on this convent the view is exactly what 
we have described above, while right at our feet lie the rich grounds of the Visitation, 
thick with woods and encircled with a high wall, where the pupils of the convent-schoo] 
take long woodland walks with their cloistered guardians —the whole being within the 
*enclosure.’’? It is curious how our religious houses have secured all the finest sites 
in the country. The most beautiful position—the finest single view on New York 
Island —is the Convent of the Sacré Ceur; Eden Hall has the best in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia; and Mount de Sales, perhaps, surpasses both. It is a fortunate thing 
for the country and for the cities near which they are placed, that these beautiful and 
unrivalled positions fall into the hands of institutions of a permanent character and 
especially of institutions devoted to the education of youth. While they are thus ac- 
cessible to the public, and yet not profaned by the resorts of dissipation, their perpetual 
enjoyment and silently elevating influence belong to the young, and become associated 
in memory with the holy lessons, the practices of piety, and the pure examples of the 
school. How much of the power of Mount St. Mary’s over the affections of its 
alumni is due to the beauty of its mountain situation! 

We ought not to speak of a visit to Mount de Sales, without mentioning the pleasure 
afforded us by going over the Convent-school. We had taken them by surprise, as it 
was nota visitor’s day, which added to our satisfaction. We noticed with a particular 
pleasure the attention paid to the laws of health, which convent-schools are accused of 
neglecting. For our part we have never seen the least sign of it in any American con- 
vent-school; and surely that is right; for the object of a female school, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, whether kept by religious or seculars, is to train wives and mothers, we 
suppose; not *huns or saints, whom God will form in His own way, and inspire one by 
one. This is not to say that the effeminate culture of the body, the inability to endure 
hardship, the shrinking from physical inconvenience, which characterize the world’s 
education for women, should be admitted into convent-schools; that would never form 
wives and mothers such as Catholics need —hardy, brave, self-denying, disdainful of 
pleasure, lovers of duty, women who are not afraid or unable to fast, nor incapable of 
rising betimes for early mass, who can endure the crowd round a Saturday night con- 
fessional, or the poor thronging the aisles on a Sunday morn, without absolutely faint- 
ing: — but the discipline which forms such as these does not interfere with that bloom- 
ing health and exquisite neatnesss which we observed at Mount de Sales. 





Uecord of Events. 


From May 20, to June 15, 1854. 
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I. AFFaiIRS oF THE CaTHoLic CHURCH. 





Tue Beatification of the Blessed Germaine Cousin; the new urgency of the 
conflict in Baden ; the Catholic Declaration in England, and the Council for the 
inauguration of the Catholic University of Ireland, are interesting items from 
abroad: while at home we have some Sunday riots, and the letter of Archbishop 
_ Hughes in reply to General Cass. 


Rome: 1. Sentence of the Assassins of Rossi. —2. Beatification of the Blessed Germaine 

Cousin. — 3. Death of Cardinal Lambruschini. — 4. Marriage of Princess Agnes Borghese. 

1. The trial of the assassins of Count Rossi has closed. It has been proved that 
twenty persons were virtually, one actually, guilty of the murder of that Minister. 
The actual assassin was a sculptor named Trentanove. Two of the accused, Luigi 
Grandoni and Sante Constantini, are condemned to death. Three, one Ruggiero, and 
the two brothers Philippo and Bernardo Facciotte, to the galleys, en perpetuité; and 
three more, Francisco Constantini, Selvaggi and Testa, to 15 years in irons. The re- 
mainder of the accused are not set at liberty, being either on trial or condemned for 
other crimes. 

2. The Beatification of the Blessed Germaine Cousin, Shepherdess of Pibrac, in the 
diocese of Toulouse, France, was celebrated with great magnificence in the Basilica of 
St. Peter, at Rome, on the 7th of May. The brief of beatification is dated July 1, 1854. 
The ambassador and the staff of the French army were present, as well as the Abbé 
Berger, Vicar-General of Toulouse, and two members of the Chapter. 

3. On the 12th of May, the venerable Cardinal Luigi Lambruschini, Secretary’ of 
Pontifical Briefs, Sub-dean of the Sacred College, and Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, died at Rome, of apoplexy, aged 78 years, all but four days. This illus- 
trious Cardinal was a native of the city of Genoa, and belonged at first to the order of 
Barnabites. He was afterwards raised to the archiepiscopal throne of his native city, 
which he filled with great wisdom, till he was nominated by the French Ambassador at 
Turin for the nunciature of Paris. At the accession of Gregory XVI, the Nuncio at 
Paris was invested with the purple, being the first creation of that Pontiff, of whom he 
became soon after the Secretary of State, a post which he occupied with signal pru- 
dence, and no small obloquy, in very difficult times, until the accession of the present 
Pope. In 1848 the revolutionists sought his life. They stormed his palace, rushed to 
his chamber, stabbed his bed with their poignards, and cut off the head of one of his 
busts, to wreak their disappointed fury. The Cardinal was equally distinguished for 
his piety and his talents as a statesman. 

4. The Princess Agnes Borghese, the only surviving child of the late Princess Gwen- 
dalina (Talbot) Borghese, and grand-daughter of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, was to 
be married on the 31st of May to the young Duke of Sora, eldest son of the Prince 
Piombino. 

Sarpin1a.—On May 10th, an important debate took place in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on the relations of Piedmont with the Holy See. The ministry demanded 12,000 
francs in support of an ambassador whom they have sent in place of a chargé d’affaires. 
M. Robecchi (an ex-curé) thought a chargé was sufficient. Count Solaro made an elo- 
quent speech in defence of the motion, which was carried by a ministerial majority of 


100 to 33. 
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Bapen. — The Archbishop of Freiburg has been imprisoned in his palace. Insurrec- 
tions have taken place on the part of the people. The ringing of bells, high mass, and 
the chant in the office, have been interdicted, but the police have ordered the bells to be 
rung as usual, and on that point the clergy have yielded. Meanwhile an envoy has 
been sent to Rome, the Count Leiningen; but he has not yet been admitted to an 
audience. 


France.—On the 5th of May, 1821, Napoleon I died at St. Helena. On the Sth 
of May, 1828, on dit, (just seven years after, day for day), the Empress Eugenie was 
born. The first event was commemorated on the 5th of May last, in the chapel of the 
Tuileries, by a solemn mass of requiem, attended by their Imperial Majesties and all 
the great officers of the State; the second, by a reception in the same palace. 


Eneianp.— Prince Albert made a speech at the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, 
which has been very badly received by Catholics, complimenting the established church 
on the so-called Reformation and the matrimonial connections of its ministers — surely 
very appropriate themes for the occasion. It was hard for Prince Albert to avoid giv- 
ing offence to one side or the other. If he had praised the clergy of the establishment, 
not for their practical acquaintance with the duties and feelings of husbands and fathers, 
but for ‘* exhibiting themselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in tribulation, in 
necessities, in stripes, in prisons, in seditions, in labors, in watchings, in fastings, in chastity,” 
&c., he would have been understood as satirizing those whom he intended to compli- 
ment, —In the process of organizing the dioceses, some of the mission stations have 
been erected into rectories, the incumbents of which are to be irremovable without a for- 
mal trial. —In Leicestershire, the Rt. Rev. Abbot of Mount St. Bernard (Cistercian 
abbey) and his monks, by applying themselves to the cultivation of the soil, and at the 
same time of their own interior, are showing England the Gospel as a fact. They have 
260 acres of the rough and rocky land in Charnwood Forest, the entire aspect of which 
they have changed by eighteen years of incessant labor. — The spiritual rights of Catho- 
lic convicts in English prisons, of Catholic soldiers and sailors in the British army and 
navy, and of Catholic children in English and Scotch schools, are being fought for with 
great determination; as well as the civil rights of Catholic ladies devoted to God in their 
own convents. —The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster has addressed a letter to the 
Univers, vindicating the motives which led to the establishment of the hierarchy, and 
proving the usefulness of that great measure, against the attack of a writer in the Ami 
de la Religion. 


Scoritanp. — A new and magnificent church, under the patronage of St. David, built 
at the expense of the Marchioness of Lothian, has been opened for worship at Dalkeith. 
Two sons of Lady Lothian, Lords Ralph and John Kerr, served as-acolytes, and two 
of her daughters, Ladies Cecilia and Alice, sung in the choir: all converts. 


IneLanv. — The prelates of Ireland assembled on the 18th of May, at Dublin, ina 
National Council, but without all the usual formalities, to take measures for the inau- 
guration of the Catholic University. The deliberations of the Council were strictly 
private, and extended to other subjects, ‘‘ gravely affecting the faith and morals of the 
Catholic people of Irelai.d, and of the highest importance to their general, intellectual 
and social interests.’’ The installation of the Very Rev. Dr. Newman was to take 
place immediately, and the University to be opened for students in November. The 
Rev. Dr. Leahey, of Thurles College, is to be Vice-Rector. An address has beea 
adopted by the Catholics of Ireland against the Nunneries Inquiry of Mr. Chambers, 
and has been signed by all the hierarchy except the Archbishop of Tuam, as well as by 
avast number of the laity. The terms in which it is conceived are by some highly 
commended, by others, among the rest by Mr. Lucas, as strongly disapproved. 


Inp1a. — The Bishop of Macao, the chief supporter of the Goa schism, has addressed 
a letter of submission to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
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Canapa: On;Sunday, May 28, the second Provincial Council of Quebec, was opened 
in the Metropolitan Church of Quebec, with all the usual solemnities, and was closed 
on Sunday the 4th of June. 

Unirep Sratres:—1. San Francisco. —2. See of Chicago. —3. Shepherd of the Valley. 
—4. Sunday Riots. —5. Return of Bishop Baraga.—6. Ordinations.—7. Religious 
Professions. — 8. Churches. 

1. During Lent and more especially at Easter, there were more communicants in San 
Francisco, than any of the clergy there, although of four nations—Spain, France, 
Ireland and America—had ever seen at once round the altar before. The collections 
for the orphans on Easter Sunday in three churches exceeded $900. The archbishop 
is energetically organizing the effort for the erection of the new church of St. Mary. 
In the mines a great reformation is observed among the Catholics since they had a pastor. 

2. The Holy See has refused to accept the refusal offered by the Rt. Rev. ANrnony 
O’Reean, of his appointment to the See of Cuicaco, and the consecration will take 
place on the 16th of July, in the Cathedral of St. Louis. 

3. The Shepherd of the Valley, we sincerely regret to learn, has been discontinued for 
want of adequate support. In explaining, once more, the passage which has been 
malignantly or ignorantly quoted, touching religious liberty, and which has lately been 
brought forward in the Senate of the U. S., the Shepherd shows that it advocated or 
approved of religious intolerance in no sense in which it is not advocated and approved 
by all religious bodies throughout the world. It would appear, therefore, that the 
Shepherd was only to be criticised, if at all, for using expressions that were liable to 
be misrepresented and abused by the watchful enemies of the Church. 

4. Since our last issue there have occurred almost weekly Sunday riots in New York 
or Brooklyn, caused by anti-popery street-preachers; and one of which, in the latter 
city, was of a somewhat serious character. The magistrates have acted with energy 
and decision, and by the last accounts (June 19th), it seems likely that these disorderly 
proceedings will be quelled. . 

5. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Baraga, Vicar Apostolic of Upper Michigan, has arrived in 
this country on his return from Europe, with twelve new missionaries for his interesting 
mission. 

6. Ordinations. 

Arcupiocese or New Orteans. May 7, Church of St. Joseph, Baton Rouge. 
By the Most ev. Archbishop Banc. Subdeaconship— Mr. Charles Booker. May 
8, Deaconship; and May 9, the Priesthood — the same Rev. gentleman. 

Arcupiocese or Cincinnati. June 6, at the Cathedral by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Purcett. Deaconship— Rev. Joseph Paul Whittier, a student of the diocesan 
seminary. Saturday, June 10, the same Rev. gentleman received the sacred order of 
Priesthood. 

7. Religious Professions. 

May 25. Chapel of St. Francis de Sales, Convent of the Visitation, Mt. de Sales, 
near Baltimore. Sisters Mary Joseph (Green) and Mary Alexius (Levin) took the 
vows of religion; and Miss Jane Ferry (Sister Mary Benigne) the habit. The Most 
Rev. Archbishop presided. 


8. Churches. 

Lovisvitte, Ky.: Sunday, May 28. St. Patrick’s Chapel was opened for Divine 
service, x! the Rt. Rev. Bp. Spatpine. The chapel is succursal to the Cathedral, and 
the Rev. ‘Thomas Joyce is appointed its Pastor. At Newrort, Ky.: on the same day, 
the corner-stone of a new church was laid by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Carrot, Bishop of 
Covineton. — Diocese or Pirrspure: On Sunday, the 11th June, the church at 
Temperanceville was dedicated by the Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Connor. It is Gothic, ex- 
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es plain, oseneng, Boag be quite beautiful when fully completed: it seats 500. . 


New York: Sunday, May 21. ‘The fine Church of St. Stephen Protomartyr was 
dedicated by the Most Rev. Archbishop Hucues. Sunday, June 11th, the Church of 
St. Lawrence, corner of Eighty-fourth street and Fourth avenue, was dedicated by the 
same prelate, who preached on both occasions. — Diocese or Harrrorp. Five of 
the Sisters of Mercy left the Parent House in Providence, on the 3rd May, to establish 
a conventin Newport, R. I, They opened their schools on the 8th. 
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Sr. Louis’ Cuurcn, Burrato.— The Rt. Rev. Bishop Timon has received a letter 
from Rome, of which the following is an extract: 

‘* When W. I. B. Le Couteulx sent several documents to the Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation, the Secretary replied, detailing the many reasons which show that the 
answer given by Archbishop Bedini was in full conformity with the rules of the church; 
that the judgment of the Bishops on the subject was to be highly esteemed; that im- 
properly, and unfoundedly, was it supposed that an impediment existed in the laws of 
the Republic; and, it scarcely can be conceived how any Catholic could abuse a legal 
permission or privilege by using it against his own church. M. Le Couteulx was 
moreover exhorted to endeavor, on his return to America, to be the prompter of better 
and holier counsels. CarpinaL Franzont, Prefect. 

** Signed 2d May, 1854.”’ 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop, ever tenderly loving those who were most opposed to him, 
after praying to God for them, and bearing much with great patience, ee hitherto re- 
fused to excommunicate. He now earnestly exhorts those who wish to be Catholics 
to conform to that judgment of the Holy See, which they themselves first invoked. 
Forgetting the past, with most paternal affection, will the Bishop then do all he can for 
St. Louis’ Church. For himself he never asked any thing of it, nor does he now, nor 
will he hereafter ask any thing of the congregation, but that they conform to the laws 
and discipline of the church. He supposes all to know that no man is judge in his own 
cause; that they cannot be judges in their own favor; that no higher judgment could be in- 
voked on church law than the judgment which has decided that they are wrong, and that the 
laws of the church are opposed to their pretensions. As to the law of our beloved country, 
as it appears on its face —it was declared several times in the Supreme Court that it is 
permissive, not obligative—and as the laws prove, many of our most respectable Pro- 
testant churches refused to use that law, because it was contrary to their church gov- 
ernment and discipline, and they then obtained laws that they could use without vio- 
lating their conscience as church members. May the blessed Saviour send His holy 
spirit of peace to heal the wounds that pain many a generous heart in that congregation 
as well as out of it. > Joun, Bishop of Buffalo. 


Tue Catholic Telegraph gives the following interesting déscription of the new Cathe- 
dral of St. Mary’s at Covington, opened (June 11) by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Carrot: 

“‘ The opening of this edifice for Divine worship om pee on Sunday, the 11th inst., 
at half past nine o’clock. The building is in the early English style of architecture — 
in length one hundred and twenty-six feet, in width sixty-six feet; the whole area form- 
ing one large nave, without columns or side aisles, having at the north end an apsis or 
alcove for the altar, and at the south end, over the three doors, a large gallery, organ, 
etc. The altar or sanctuary end is richly and beautifully painted with fret-work, col- 
umns and niches, which are the best and most deceptive specimens of architectural paint- 
ing, we have ever seen. The windows — seven on each side and one large one in front 
—are of very neat proportions, with hood mouldings, caps, and corbels, and are painted 
with transparent oles in rich tracery, producing a brilliant yet mellow and cool light 
throughout the building. The single staircase leading to the gallery is remarkably well 
built, indeed quite elegant, and a credit to Messrs. Roux & Galbreath, of our city, who 
built them. 

‘¢The front doors are enriched by mouldings and pannel-work tastefully arranged. 
The brick work is quite ornamental, having on the front and side pannel-work recessed 
windows, dentils, and a kind of buttress between the windows. We suppose that the 
latter is a deviation from the general harmony of the building, forced upon the architect 
by want of room, as instead of the usual buttress belonging to this style, we find a 
mere ante or pier. The outside effect, however, is quite good, and when completed by 
the steeple of some one hundred and fifty feet, will be quite imposing. This, we learn, 
will be finished in a few weeks.” 


II. Lrrerary INTELLIGENCE. 


Amone the events of the day is to be ranked the success of Dr. Ives’ Trials of a Mind, 
which a letter from the publisher informs us has reached 20,000 copies, and is still in 
active demand. For a Catholic book this is an unexampled sale in so short a time, and 
is doubtless to be accounted for by the curiosity of Protestants to see it. All for Jesus, 
by Father Faber, which is a better instance of what a purely Catholic sale may be, has 
reached 3,500 in about two months. The Cross and Shamrock, another recent work, 
appealing strongly to national Irish feelings, has sold about 6,000, we understand, 
which is better than any work of fiction since Shandy McGuire; although the Jew of 
Verona and Justo Ucondono have also had large sales ina short time. Among the more 
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solid productions of the Catholic press there is, however, an increased activity, as an 
example of which we may mention that Balmes’ great work, Protestantism and Catho- 
licity compared in their effects on the Civilization of Europe, has sold 3,000, and that the 
publishers (Messrs. Murphy & Co.) have just issued a new edition, as it has been 
quite out of print for some months. These editions are not large, it is true, compared 
to those of general publishers, or of Protestant books, but they show that the Catholic 
book market is assuming a character of importance. 

In connection with this subject we may notice the recent enlargement of Messrs. 
Murphy & Co. Their sale-room now presents a clear and tempting book-interior, (it 
is about 30 feet by 100), with all the indications of a business which has grown as 
rapidly as any in the country, and the ramifications of which extend as widely as any. 
The upper part of the building, and the adjoining one, are occupied by their printing es- 
tablishment, bindery, &c., which with their numerous publications, their magazine, and 
their importing business, (the most extensive, we believe, in the country, as respects 
French Catholic books), give activity to a numerous staff and a large capital. 

Messrs. Murphy & Co. have nearly ready the People’s edition of Lingard’s England, 
abridged by Burke, to be issued in semi-monthly numbers, eight numbers to complete 
the volume. Also, an Elementary Algebra, by Rev. B. Sestini, S. J., Prof. of Natural 
Philosophy in Georgetown College; and 2 Catechism of Sacred History, for the use of 
schools. The ‘Short and Familiar 4nswers to the most common Objections urged 
against Religion,’’ by the 4bbé de Segur, has been a little delayed by the desire to ren- 
der the edition as perfect as possible, but it is now nearly ready. The new edition 
of Kenrick on the Primacy, revised, corrected and enlarged by the Most Rev. author, is 
rapidly passing through the hands of the stereotyper. 

A number of eminent literary characters have recently died: — among others, John 
Wilson, the celebrated Kit North of Blackwood’s Magazine, and James Montgomery, the 
poet. The devotional effusions of the latter have been used even by Catholics, and are 
quite embalmed in the hearts and memories of devout Protestants. 

The Holy House of Loretto, by Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, has been translated 
and published in Germany. 





Ill. Poxrricat anp Secuiar INTELLIGENCE. 


The war in Europe makes slow progress. Like a dull novel, it is barren of incident, 
but we may be consoled for this want of lively interest by reflecting that it postpones, 
probably, a very tragical and bloody dénouement. The bombardment and destruction of 
the fortifications of Odessa by some steamers of the allied fleet, the capture of a number 
of merchantmen in the Baltic, and the enforcement of neutrality on the King of Greece, 
are hitherto the chief events of note. It is said that Austria has sent a note to St. Pe- 
tersburg, requiring as an ultimatum the evacuation of the Turkish territories by the 
forces of the Czar, and that in case of refusal she will actively co operate with the 
Western Powers. It may turn out that the slow movement of the allies is but a 
*¢ masterly inactivity,”’ which in due time will render them masters of the situation. 





NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ON THE POWER OF THE POPES. 


Tue author of the article on the Temporal Power of the Popes begs leave to say that 
he quoted the passages of Gelasius on the last page at second hand, from an author in 
whom he thought he was warranted in having full gonfidence. Since the article went 
to press, he has been able to examine the original itself, and he finds the words ‘* both 
supreme and not interfering with each other,’’ as found in the second and third lines, to 
be in reality but a paraphrase of the preceding words, added by the author from whom 
he quoted, and by the printer’s neglect appearing to be a part of the original text. It is 
right, of course, to make this statement as soon as possible. The sentiment, however, 
is quite orthodox, and is expressed by writers who, like Gelasius, justly contends for the 
superior dignity of the ecclesiastical authority. Zallinger, whose work is the text book 
in the principal schools of Canon Law in’Rome, says: ‘* The ecclesiastical and the civil 
power is each supreme in its own department, and neither is subordinate to the other; 
one is also independent of the other, the very fact of each being of itself and consid- 
ered in itself supreme and of a different order.’’ lus. Nat. Publ. Lib. III, ecxxiii, (d). 

The second passage quoted from Gelasius is from a work supposed to be made up 
from various fragments. It is taken, however, from compilations known to be favor- 
able to the Popes, and long received as embodying the principles of that age. It is also 
quoted by the Council of S. Macra, A. D. 881. 
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